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A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART 
[New Toone] SATURD AY, FEBRUARY 6, 1892. ne mee 











THE RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, Effect, and Remedy. By 
HENRY RUSSELL. With Maps end Collotype Plates. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. bos _ s [Ready neat Uhursday. 

OUR ENGLISH HOMER: Shakespeare Historically Considered. By Thomas W. White, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, exe top, 6s. ; : ‘ : 
°° A , closely reasoned, and vigorous attempt to refute the claims of Shakespeare to the authorship of the plays which bear bis name. 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. By William Sharp. With Portrait and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. _ 3 Ready shortly. 
Severn is chiefly remem now because of his close friendship with John Keats. It wasin his arms that the young poct expired at Rome in ivi. In later life. Severn, Who was an 
artist by profession, held the con appointment of British Consul at Rome, and this fact and his association with the memory of his carly friend brought him into social and literary 
contact with many of the celebrities of the century. 


A SHORT HISTORY of GERMAN LITERATURE. By James K. Hosmer, Professor of English 
BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
ETHICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


BEING THE FOURTH VOLUME OF THE “PREACHERS OF THE AGE” SERIES. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown Ssvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Just ready. 





| Now ready. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, with Portrait, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LORD PALMERSTON. By the MARQUIS of LORNE. 


BEING THE NEW VOLUME OF THE “QUEEN’S PRIME MINISTERS” SERIES. 
“ A contribution of original value to the political history of two generations of the present century.” —Saturday Review. 


The Strange Hdventures of a Phacton. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. Price 2s. éd. 





Being the Second Velume in the Revised Monthly Issue of Mr. BLACK’S COMPLETE NOVELS. Crown 8vo, cloth. (Just rewdy. 

THE HISTORY of the SUPREME COURT of the|MR. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY of 
UNITED STATES. By HAMPTON L. CARSON. Upwards of 50 Etched Portraits, | WILLIAM HOGARTH. Demy 8vo, cloth, fully illustrated, 24s. Limited Large-Paper 

4to, Four Guineas net. Edition, £2 12s. 6d. net. : : 
Prospectus post free on application, “An authoritative monograph = eet -—- his ae © al ~ a aeons 
| eminently hy of Mr. Dobson’s high reputation for literary skill and critical acumen.” — Times, 
THE New and Complete RIVERSIDE EDITION of the | °”*theimunnes in which the book has been produced is worthy of all praise.””—-Swturviay Review. 
Works of OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES is now ready. | “A most charming as well as a most important book... A waynum opus; a book of 


a a gg el Veumen, oows re. gilt top. cloth, Four Gi - mas. | reference for the library shelves.” — World. 
LARGE-P. > Twenty-five ies only for Great Britain, printed on hand- ’ ; 
made paper, bound in boards, with sagen abel, Fourteen Guineas a. UNCLE TOM PS] CABIN. By Harriet Beecher s towe. 


*.° Dr. Holmes has annotated the poems, and has written new ‘aces for several of the Ne « Library Edition, with 126 New Illustrations specially drawn for the Work. 2 vols., 
prose volumes. There are several portraits, representing the genial *‘ Autocrat” at crown Svo, cloth, 16s. 


different periods of his life. Each of the prose volumes has an index, and the last volume 


of verse also contains an index of first lines of ull the poems in the three volumes. NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
MR. SAINTSBURY’S ESSAYS of EDMOND SCHERER ‘EVEN MINE OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. By Emily 


on ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 8vo, buckram gilt, 6s. MARTIN. 2 vols., crown Sve, cloth, 12s. 
:. be —— — volume, Mr, Te — a : meet + with strong | ll. Auth 
and well-maintained judgments, never writes what is not worth reading, and his comments on ’ ‘ ° 
M. Scherer supply a luminous and agreeable introduction to the twelve essays selected for | MRS. DINES . JEWELS. " By W. Clark Russe , ut ee 
translation.”—Spectator. of ** The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. Crown Svo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TEN CENTURIES of TOILETTE. From the French of FERGUS HUME’8 NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. . 
A. ROBIDA. By Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Illustrated in Colours by the Author. A CREATURE of the NIGHT: an Italian Enigma. 
mall post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. 


“ As a picture-book the little volume is fascinating to a degree, and should offer irresistible *.* The First Edition was exhausted on the day of publication. Second Edition now ready. 
temptation to the fair frequenters of the fancy ball.’’— Spectator. ; 


* An invaluable handbook to those who have a taste for faney balls or tv/leavc vivant” | THE SNAKE’S PASS. By Bram Stoker. New Edition. 


World, 


. C mn 8 , cloth, 3s. 6d. 2 — eas 7 P 
GESSI PASHA’S SEVEN YEARS in the SOUDAN.| «a capital story, full of movement and excitement. This edition is in a single cheap 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. volume, and will doubtless make the story more widely popular.”—Scotsinan, 


These journals abound in graphic and picturesque incidents of travel, and are also of great | f 
geographical and ethnahegions tnkevest ; aay Gave. moreover, considerable light on the slave- | THE SQUIRREL INN. By F rank R. ‘Stockton, Author o 
trade in the Soudan, and give the reader some vivid glimpses of the hero of Khartoum. | ‘ Rudder Grange,” &c. Crown Svo, Illustrated, cloth, ts. ae , ae 

“This remarkable life......Few out of the great host of recent works of African travel will be| _ “Mr. Stockton has not written anything so genuinely entertaining since the inimitable 
onnd so full of incident and of interest.””—Scotsmen. | ‘Rudder Grange.’ ”—Speetetor. 





‘* An excellent shillingsworth is ‘Scribner.’ ’’—Sr. James's Gazerte. 
NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE.—FEBRUARY NUMBER. 


CONTENTS, 


STATION LIFE in AUSTRALIA. Sioxey Dickinson. With 11 Illustrations. ASLEEP upon the GRASS. E1iza Woonworrt. With a Drawing by Wyatt Eaton. 

THE WRECKER. Chaps. 16,17. Roverr Lovis Stevenson and Lioyo Osporxr. THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE. Percy W. Tuomrsoy, Lieut. U.S.R.M. 

A MODEL WORKING-GIRLS’ CLUB. Abert Suaw. With 4 Illustrations. WASHINGTON ALLSTON as a PAINTER. Unpublished Reminiscences of Henry 
ILLUSIONS of MEMORY. Wi.uiam H. Burnaan. Greenough. With Engravings from Paintings by Allston. 

AMERICAN ILLUSTRATION of TO-DAY. Second Paper. Winitam A. Corrix. With AN ADVENTURE in PHILANTHROPY. Evwiyx C. Mantis. 


Examples of the Work of Robert Blum, H. Siddons Mowbray, Irving R. Wiles, H. Bolton THE ARCTIC HIGHLANDER. Bes.samin Suanr, Ph.D. With lustrations. 
Jones, Bruce Crane, F. D. Millet, E. H. Blashtield, J. H. Twachtman, an1 Theodore THE COMPLETE DUTC@ KITCHEN-MAID. A Picture of Holland a Century anda 
Robinson. Half Ayo. Coxnxeuia J. Cuapwick. 

&e, &e, ac. 


Londun: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luwrer, St. Dunstan’s Mouse, Fetter Laue, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Harpy’s Tess or tne D’Urnnenvitirs, by barene 
ATSON . ° 125 
Hayyay’s Ropyey, by Judge O’Coxsor Mortis 126 
Tue Works or Thomas Laxe Harnis, by Waren 
Lewin e ° - 197 
Poems Cons ERNING Cars, by Cosuo “Monxnov SE . - 128 
JAPANESE ,Larrens, by 8. MceCatmonxt Hint. . e 128 
Basranie’s Commerce ov Nations, by J. M. bass pow. 129 
New Moves, tt W. WaLiace ° ° ° 130 
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University Jorrinas 132 
OnwinaAL Verse; “John Couch Adams, ” by the Rev. 

H. D. Rawnsiey 133 
In Menontam: “ Prof. B. ten Brink,” by F. G. Fost ER 

and H. F. Hearn . ° ° - 188 
Macazines Ano Revirws e ° ° ° e - 13 
Sevecrep Foreion Books. e . . e ° + 138 
CoRRESPONDENCE :— 

Notes on Hero'n'das, by F. G. Kenyon; The Albert 
Charter, by Prof. Karl Pearson; W hat name docs 
* Jack” come from? by Dr. F. Chance; The Indian 

rigin of Popular Tales, by J. 8. Stuart Glennie ; 
The Browning Cyclopaedia,” by E. K. eeetenet 

“by like Whistlejacket,” by H. Ellershaw 134 
Arroistvents ror Next Wren 136 
Furxeavx’s ANNALS or Tacitus, by F. T. Ricans 136 
Two Booxs on Au RICULTURE . ° - 137 
Corr ESPONDENCE : 

The New , ha Inseviption, R. Brown, jun.; 

The Name of Sesbassar, by Prof. ne —_ . . - 137 
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UO.p Masters at tue Roya Acavest, tit, by Cav DE 

Puruirs . ° ° ° ° - 138 

CORRESPONDENCE :- 

The Tomb of Khvenaten, wy W. Flinders Petrie; 7%e 
Terrestrial Globe on the Lovgford ae. all — 
Mary Hervey 110 

Nores on Art anp Ancuarotoay e ° ° ° - 1400 
Le Petit TueArne, by Ceci, Nicnorsos ° 141 
Exeusa Cyrors ov tHe Fiereenri Cetery, by 

J. 8. RirEepioc n . . . . . . . + il 

Mi sic Nores . 141 


RIN'TS—A very LARGE COLLECTION 


Must go asa whole, £1,000.—By letter, W. F. C., care of Deek* 
yy Ce Cornwall Road, W. 


ATIONAL GALLERY, KENSINGTON 


BRITISH MUSEU M.—WORKS of ART COPIED with care; 
Turner, Cox, Girtin, Varley, Fielding, Constable. Water-Colour 
Drawings at ‘moderate prices. —Gitt, 14, Leighton Road, Kentish 


Town. London. st es 
mpyYPe -WRITING and SHORTHAND 
nae ntitic, Legal 


Work of every description—Litcrary. &e. 
undertaken, Large, highly trained staff. LL ECTURES' REPORTED 
"ERBATIM, moderate terms. Translations. vies ASHWORTH'S 
Type- Ww riting and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, S.W. 


LAPY; 


Hlousewifery, 





with practical knowledge of 
Needlework, Jaces, Historical Costumes, 
loralaey, Miviature Portraits, and uries generall desires EM. 
PLOYMENT as WRITER of WEEKLY or DALY LONDON 
LETTER to Provincial a, or as Librarian and Caretaker of 
Curios in Nobleman’s Mi snsion—Address, Hi. G., at Shelley's Adver- 
tiving Offices, 38, Gracechureh-street, London, Et. 


CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


BOOKS AT A DISCOUNT OF 3d. TO 94. 
IN THE SHILLING. 


Now reg and sent postage free on application, a New 
CATAL aU ay of BOOKS (many in Hy andsome Bindings, and Beauti- 
fully Illustrated) suitable for CHR MAS and NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENTS, and from the published —~ es of which the above liberal 
discount is allowed. 

Giineat & Fre.p (only Address), 67, Moorgate Street, London, E.C 


TO AUTHORS. 


Authors desirous of having their manuscripts copyrighted and the 
sale of their works pushed in the United States, would do well to 
place themselves in communication with P. F. COLLIER, 521, West 
Thirteenth Street, New York. A sale of over 200,000 copies guaranteed 
within one week of publication For all particulars communicate as 


above. 
ESSRS. DRUMMOND & 00., 


M = 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR WANPSTAENGL. 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily jaere asing demand for reproductions by this justl Cy 
process for large plates and editions de lure. For ore 
jilastentions, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUM MOND 
| aon. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens oo 
v 








Prices on application. 
THE 


rLy 
| IVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established Iss6 
Ilead Office : 
Liverpool and Loudon 
Total Invested Funds £8,000 84 
To all requiring Five and Life Iusurances, Endowments, or Annuities 
THE COMPANY'S PROSPECTUS 18 WELL WORTH READING. 
Write for it or apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the ympany 
LXVENSES MODERATE. BONUSES LARGE. 


Applications for Agepeies tuvited 
Cornbill and Charing Cioss. 


London Offices : 


BRITISH INSTITUTION SCHOLAR- 


SHIP FUND. 





The Trustees of the Fund hereby give notice that _in the month of 
July, 1892, they will proceed to the ELEC ‘TION of FOUR SCHOLARS— 
two in Painting. one in Sculpture, and one in Designing in Black and 
White. The Scholarships are of the value of £50, and tenable for one 
years. Candidates must be not less than 17 nor more than so 7eere 
age on July 1, 1892. Subject to this limitation of age : The Scho rahips 
in Painting, Be ulpture, and Designing - int and White, are open 
to all Art who have Gold Medals, Silver Medals for 
work done from the Life (i.¢., a Painting, a Drawing, or a Model from 
the Nude), or Scholarships, or Money Prizes of the minimum value of 
£15, in any Art School in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in which the study of the Nude Living Figure forms part of 
the ordinary course of study. A list of the works to he submi tted in 
examination for the respective 8 with R 
to be observed by competitors, can me Pht 
letter only) to the Trustees, British Instituti 
19, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W. No copueatien an be 
attended to unless it contain a stamped and direct e+ envelope for the 
reply. By order of the Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 








ned ay quetication (t a (by 
on Scholarship 








Tie Council is repared to appoint a DEMONSTRATOR -_ 
ASSISTANT LECT TURER in CHEMISTRY, at a salary of £150 
annum. Requests for particulars and applications, with testimon: his 
and references, should be forwarded before Bs —— / 13th, 1892, 
Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, emanued 8th, lae2. 


(+ UY'S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 


SCLENTIFIC (M.B.) LOND.—C x7 one held throughout 
the year. Special instruction is given for Examination. 
Gentlemen joining these classes are eligible A... the ‘Entrance Scholar- 
ships. 


zZUY’s HOSPITAL. — ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS in September, 1892. FOUR OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, two (125 guineas and 50 guineas) in Science, and 
two (100 guineas and 50 guineas) in Arts. Particulars and co fake of 
examination ) papel on application to the Drax, beim 's Hospita! 


[HE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Eximination may be selected from any seven out o 
Seite a suljects, the standard being the same as that for the 
M A. Degree. The centres of examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Redfont® Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, ¢ ‘heltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Inverness. Leeds, Leicester, iverpool, 
he ndon, Loughborough, Manchester, ~ ewensllecn- yas, Paisley, 

ruro, 

For Prospectus, &c., Sh to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, & St. Aaa, B. 


Just published, | vol., 8vo, cloth (308 pp.), 38. 6d. 
ETHODS of INDUSTRIAL RE- 
MUNERATION. By Davin F. Scutoss. 


Wititams & Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick Street, — 


53rd Thousand.—Post 8vo, 5s. 


MODERN EUROPE: a School History. 


By Joux Lorp, LL.D. New Edition. With Four Additional 
Chapters, comprehending all the py Events which have occurred 
since the Fall of Napoleon I. to the Fall of Napoleon TIL.; also 
copious Questions for Examination. 

London : Simrncx, Mvrsmare, Hanintros, Kent & Co, 


The Autotype Company, Londen, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on ere: Hy ed of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; —- A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 
the Autotype Gallery— 


Limited. 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Ts remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London including 
H.M., Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., 
per post, for Sixpeuce, 


free 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 








Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
THE 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Re-established by ALLEN THORNDIKE RIVE. 
Edited by LLOYD BRYCE. 
FEBRUARY. 1892. 
HOW to ATTACK the TARIFF. By the Hon. Wo. 
Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. 
A CLAIM for AMERICAN LITERATURE, W. Crank Resse. 
CAN our NATIONAL BANKS be made SAFER? The Hon. 
Epwarp 8. Lacey, Comptroller of the Currency. 


Sruieen, 


oy FRAP AtEAnssc STEAMERS. The Right Hon. Ean. 
De La Warr 
THE DUTY and DESTINY of ENGLAND in INDIA. By Sir 
Epwts ARNOLD. 
The Hon. Henny 


A FERtIoUs 
‘spot Lope 
A - AR of RATLW ay ACCIDENTS. H. G. Prowt, Editor of the 
“ Railroad Gazette. 
THE OPERA. Evy? xp C. STANTON. 


LOTTERIES and GAMBLING. Ayntnoxy Comstock, Seeretary of 
the N.Y. Society for the Suppression of Vice. 


TAMMANY and the DEMOCRACY. The Hon. Ricuarp Croker, 
THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION.—I. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


GLADSTONE. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

AN OPEN LETTER. The Hon. Wo. M. Srrincer. 
THE FLOUR of the FUTURE. Erastvs Wimay. 
THE TOMBS in WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Henny W. Leey. 
JEWS in the UNION ARMY. Srernen 8S. Wise. 
RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION. General Joun Gisuons. 
SUNDAY at the WORLD'S FAIR. Exizanern Capy Staytex. 

London : Brent ANO’s, Agar Stre eet, Strand, We, 


BUSINESS and the REMEDY. 
gE. 


WALTER BESANT’S New Novel begins in 
this Part. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL 


FEBRUARY. Price Ercurrence. 
THE IVORY GATE. A New Serial. 
By Waren Besanr. 
SUNSTRUCK. A Novelette. 


By Georce Manvitte Ferny. 
Tue Mysteries or MunastHanum. 
Tue Tronctav BusHranceErs. 
Ramways IN THE Future. Jute wm Transit. 
Invirmity AND O_p-AGE PENsrons. 
La Matmatson. 
ROMANCE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
Nicke AnD NickeL-Sree,. Memory rn ANIMALS. 
Drepocinc ror GoLp 1n New ZEALaAnp. 
Tue Proressor’s SKELETON. Tue Prince’s Piumes. 
CONCERNING EARTHQUAKES. 
Casks cut vrrom tHe Trer. Curtous Werarons. 
TECK AND ITS DUCHY. 
Tue Monument. 
Tue Monru: ScrENcE AND Ants. 
A Hunprep any Turee Days on A Desert Isuanv. 
Poetical Preces. FLUORINE. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL for February 
W. & K. CHAMBERS, Liurrev, Lonvon anv 


EDINBURGH. 
M 


UDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from UNE GULNEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Bovks can be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in Londen 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, Is. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
ogee Is. Prospectuses and C learance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 
ree, 


MUDIE SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 64 New Oaford Street, London. 


Branch Offices : 
c4l, Brompton Road and 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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DAVID NUTT, 
270-71, STRAND, LONDON. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
ON EDITING ‘ESCHYLUS: a 


Criticism. By WALTER HEADLAM, M.A., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. vo, 
162 pp., sewed, 6s. 

-,* The criticism is directed against 


: Dr. Verrall’s edition of 
the ‘* Agamemnon ”’ and the “ Seven against Thebes. 


” 





THE HEBREW ACCENTS of the 


TWENTY-ONE BOOKS of the BIBLE. By 
ARTHUR DAVIS. Crown 8vo, 70 pp., cloth, 
bevelled, 3s. 6d. 


THE GROWTH of GERMAN 


UNITY: an Historical and Critical Study. By 
GUSTAV KRAUSE. 12mo, 207 pp., cloth, gilt 
top, ds. 6d. 


NUTT’S CONVERSATION DIC- 


TIONARIES. No. I. ENGLISH-FRENCH. 
Compiled by RICHARD JAESCHKE. 32mo, 
490—xxxii. pp., cloth, printed on excessively fine 
but opaque paper, so as to bring it within pocket 
size, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*,° This Pocket Conversation Dictionary differs from all 
hitherto issued in this country. The Vocabulary has been 
most carefully selected, and comprises only words in actual 
use ii of bei a mere compilation from previous 
dictionaries. Special attention has been paid to accurate 
distinction of the various meanings of the same word and 
of their current technical uses. But the chief feature of 
the Dictionary is that the conversational and idiomatic 
phrases naturally connected with a word are grou 
together under that word. Thus under the word *‘ Railway ”’ 
there are eight columns of carefully chosen pbrases. All 
travellers on the Continent, and all who wish to acquire a 
speedy idiomatic acquaintance with French, are urged to 
examine this Dictionary. 


ILLAHUN, KAHUN, and 
GUROB. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
With Chapters by Prof. SAYCE, Canon HICKS; 
Prof. MAHAFFY, F. Lx. GRIFFITH, and 
I’, C. J. SPURRELL. 4to, boards, 16s. 


“*Tilahun, Kahun, and Gurob’ give us the history of the 
author’s Operations inthe Fayfim during 1890, and covers the 
round represented L the interesting collection of objects 
shown at No. 2, Oxford Mansion, during the months of A t 
and September in that year. It tells uf the discovery of the 
sarcophagus of Usertesen II. in the pyramid of IMlahun: the 
excavation of the necropolis of Wahun ; the identification of 
the long-lost site of the city of Ptolemais ; and the final clear- 
ance of Kahun and Gurob, two very rich and interesting towns 
dating respectively from the XIIth and XVIIIth Egyptian 
Dynasties, of which Mr. Petrie began the excavation in 1889.’ 


Acade mye 





ARCHIVES of the LONDON- 
DUTCH CHURCH. 


Register of 
THE ATTESTATIONS 


OR 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP, 
CONFESSIONS OF GUILT, 
CERTIFICATES OF MARRIAGES, 
BETROTHALS, 
PUBLICATIONS OF BANNS, Kc., &c. 


PRESERVED IN THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, 
AUSTIN FRIARS, LONDON, 


1568 to 1872, 
Edited by J. H. HESSELS. 


Crown 4to, 296 pages, cloth, price 15s. net. 





‘“‘“The Concise Dictionary stands 


first—and by a long interval— 


among all the one-volume English Dictionaries.’’— The icademy. 


Just published. 


/n One Vol., 864 pp., feap. 4to, containing over 


80,000 entries, cloth, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
WITH EXTENSIVE SUPPLEMENT AND VALUABLE APPENDICES. 


A CONCISE 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


ETYMOLOGICAL AND PRONOUNCING, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, AND TECHNICAL. 


By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL D., 


Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary,”’ New Edition ; ‘‘ Blackie’s Modern Cyclopedia,” Xe. 


NNANDALE’S CONCISE DICTIONARY has, since its first publication, held « 
pre-eminent place among one-volume English Dictionaries. It is now issued, in au 
extended form, at the low price of 5s., and is thus brought within the reach of 


everybody. 

It gives full and intelligible explanations, 
with the correct pronunciation, and really 
trustworthy etymclogy, of all English words 
in current use. It contains more matter than 
any dictionary of similar price, is admirably 
printed, and handy in size. 

While the general Vocabulary included in it 
is very ample, both as regards simple words 
and compounds, one of its chief aims is to 
explain clearly and accurately all important 
modern terms pertaining to science, tech- 
nology, and the arts, since it is these terms 
that lead the great majority of readers most 
frequently to consult the dictionary. 

Many of the definitions and explanations 
are so full and detailed that the informa- | 


tion given may be justly characterised as 
encyclopedic. This is a distinctive feature of 
the Concise Dictionary. 

On the etymology such an amount of care 
has been bestowed as the great importance of 
the subject demands, the works of the most 
recent investigators having been consulted and 
taken advantage of. 

The correct pronunciation of the words is 
shown on an exceedingly simple system, the 
key-words for the different sounds being given 
at the foot of each page. 

Pronouncing lists of ancient and modern 
biographical and geographical names, and lists 
of foreign words and phrases, abbreviations, 
Ke., are given by way of appendix. 


The New Edition is :.::;mented by thirty-two pages of matter, containing the 


following additions :—(1) Supplement of additional words and terms, 


Names in Fiction, Mythology, Se. 


the world. 


(2) Avcy to Noted 


(3) List of Authors, with dates of birth and death. 
(4) Forms of Address to Persons of Rank and Title. 


(5) Money Systems of the countries of 


The CONCISE DICTIONARY is published in three styles of binding : 


Cloth, red edges 
Hatf-bound Roxburgh 
llalf-morocco 


SOME OPINIONS 


‘“‘ We have tested this dictionary by use, which 
is the only way to form a fair judgment on a 
work of the kind, and our first impression of 
its clearness of definition, arrangement, and 
type, and of its comprehensiveness and general 
handiness and usefulness has been steadily 
confirmed........We can heartily recommend 
this neat and handy volume.” 

Athenaeum. 


price 5s. 
»» 6s. Od. 


‘ 
»» oS. 


OF THE PRESS. 


‘In clearness of type, in size, shape, and 
arrangement, the volume leaves nothing to be 
desired. Till Dr. Murray’s great work is com- 
pleted, it is not likely to be superseded.”’ 

* Journal of Education. 

‘‘Stands towards other dictionaries of the 
smaller character in the relation of the 
‘Imperial’ to rival lexicons—in other words it 
holds the ‘ premier’ place.” —Spectator. 


Loxpon : BLACKIE & SON, Lourep, 49 axp 50, Oty Batey. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIs tT. 


WwWOoOTICE. 


THE ‘‘TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE” for 
February, 1892, besides containing the 
continuations of the two Serials, ‘‘GOD’S 
FOOL,” and ‘‘AUNT ANNE,” has—a Memoir 
of BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON—a sum- 
mary of the Career of an AIDE-DE-CAMP of 
MASSENA, hitherto unheard of—WAY- 
FARING by the TARN, by E. H. Barker—an 
Article descriptive of NORWAY in WINTER, 
from a Tourist’s Point of View, by A. Amy 
Bulley, and other Articles and Stories. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR 
NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE BARONESS. 


By MISS F. M. PEARD, 
also Author of ** Paul’s Sister,” “* His Cousin Betty,” &c., &e. 
2 vols. 

“A clever novel, written in excellent taste, and with no 
little literary skill. It can hardly fail to add’ largely to the 
writer’s reputation, as it is a distinct advance on the best of 
her novels. The baroness herself is a well-drawn character, 
and one that will remain long in the reader’s memory. 
is not due ote | to the plot of the story. The style is in keep- 
ing with the sub ject As a rule a novelist is determined to 
give his story a efinite conclusion. It is the privilege of an 
epic poem to leave off rather than to conclude.” — Ubserver. 


“The readers of Miss Peard’s clever Dutch , entitled 
‘Near Neighbours,’ may remember a young y called 
Hilwardine Steen, who gets into a great scrape, an is left to 
an unwelcome stepmother. Her fortunes are resumed in this 
novel, though she is scarcely the leading heroine. Dort is the 
chief scene, and we bave many of those charming word- 
paintings in which Miss Peard excels.”—G wardian. 


* The author of ‘ Near Neighbours,’ as all readers of that 

retty story will remember, bas something of the trick of a 

— artist in words homely, intimate, with a combination 

of quiet pathos and quaint simplicity..... and a most romantic 

story the author has contrived make out of her Taaterials, 
Mirs Peard writes well, and she is occasionally epigrammatic.”’ 
lthenaenm. 


“ NEAR 


A NEW NOVEL. 


DENIS O’NEIL. By Mary Brad- 


FORD WHITING. 2 vols. 


“ The powerful and original Cumberland novel.” 
Carlisle Putriet 


MATTHEW TINDALE. By 


AUGUSTA A. VARTY-SMITH. 3 vols. 


“A strong and pathetic story, of deep human interest, 
simple of construction, moving on the inexorable lines of 
moral cause and effect, through scenes of humble life rich 
with local colour.""— IWor/d. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TANGLED SKEIN.” 


JEDWOOD JUSTICE. By 


ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE. 3 vols. 





ALSO, ON FEBRUARY 3, 


A SCOT’S THISTLE. 
By E. N. LEIGH FRY, 
Author of “Shreds and Patches.” 
2 vols. 


RiciiarD Beytiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers ia Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


eet oe 





Casse//& Company’s Announcements. 





woTroes. 

A Popular Edition, in 
one volume, of “THE 
LITTLE MINISTER,” by 
J. M. BARRIE, will be 
shortly published as a 


volume of Cassell’s Inter- 
national Series, price 7s. Gd. 





READY GHORTLY. 


VERNON HEATH’S | 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW WORK BY PIERRE LOTI. 
THE BOOK OF PITY AND 
OF DEATH. 


By PIERRE LOTI, 
Member of the French Academy. 
Ready shortly. Price 5s. 


SMUGGLING DAYS AND 
SMUGGLING WAYS: 


Or, The Story of a Lost Art. 


Containing some Chapters from the Unwritten History of 
Corn and and other Counties, together with an Account 
of the Rise and Development of the Coastguard. 

By Lieut. the Hon. HENRY N. SHORE, R.N., 


Author of “ The Flight of the Lapwing; or, Jottings in 
. Caine wal Jepan” Boe , 


With numerous Plans and Drawings by the Author. 
Ready shortly. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MR. CONAN DOYLE’S NEW WORK, 


THE DOINGS OF RAFFLES 
HAW. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
Small crown 8vo, antique paper, cloth gilt, 5s. 


THE NEW ADVENTURE STORY BY &. 
THE BLUE PAVILIONS. 
By Q, 
Author of ** Deal Man’s Rock,” “ Ihe Splendid Spur,’’ & 
Now ready. Price tis. ‘ 





VOL. Vill. JUST READY. Prive 5s. 


ENGLISH WRITERS. 


By HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of English Literature, University College, 
London. 


Vol. VII. From Surrey ro Srensen. 


THE MODERN ODYSSEY ; 


Or, Ulysses up to Date. 
By W. WYNDHAM F. TUFNELL. 


A Book of Travels. Mlustrated with Thirty-one Pictures 
in Collotype. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 450 pages, 10s. 6d. 
* The readable book of travel of the'year.”— National Observer, 


ACROSS THIBET. 


By GABRIEL BONVALOT., 
Author of “ Through the Heart of Asia.” 
With about One Hundred Illustrations, made principally 


from Ph rapbs taken by hes Heyry or Onieans, 
and a large —) —~ Map in Col — 


Two vols., royal mm peice 32s. 





CasseLt & Comrany, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





L. REEVE & 60S ‘NEW WORKS. 


Now mine Part I., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE HEMIPTERA HETEROP’ 
TERA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. EDWARD 
SAUNDERS, F.L.S. Prospectus and feom for Sub. 
~scribers may be had on application. 


Now Ready, Part IX., 15s. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. 
MOORE, F.Z.S., F.E.S. Parts I,—VIII., each with 8 
Coloured Plates, 15s. 


THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. 
Described and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., F.L.S. 
With 82. Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 
Figures. 2 vols., super- royal 8vo, £3 18s. 

the 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of 
BRITISH ISLANDS RLES G. BARRETT, 
F.E.S. Part I. nearly m2, = stus and Form for 
Subscribers may be had on welteal jon. 


THE COLEOPTERA of the BRITISH 
ISLANDS. A Descriptive Account of the Families, 
Genera, and Species indigenous to Great Britain and 
Treland, with Notes as to Localities, Habitats, &c. By 
the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F. LS. Edition, 
complete iit Five Volumes, with 180 Coloured Plates, 
containing upwards of 2,300 Figures, £14. Small 
Edition, complete in Five Volumes, with 2 Structural 
Plates, £4. 


New Vol, XLVII. for 1891, 42s., cloth. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 


Figures and Descriptions of New and Rare Plants. By 
Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S., &c. Third Series, Vols. 1. 
to XLVI, each 42s.. Published monthly, with 6 Plates, 
3s. 6d. Coloured. Annual Subscription, 42s. 


BRITISH FUNGI. Phycomyceies 
and Ustilaginee. By GEORGE MASSEE, Lecturer on 
Botany to the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching., Crown 8vo, with 8 Plates, 7s. Gd 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the 


Rey. M, J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.8. " Reissue. Witha 
ss of nearly 400 pages by WORTHINGTON G 
SMITH, F.L.S. 2 Vols., 24 Coloured Plates, 36s. 
A few copies of the Supplement may be had separately, 
post free, by remitting 12s, to the Publishers, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the FLORA of 


ENTONE, and to a Winter Flora of the Riviera, 
natedion the Coast from Marseilles to Genoa. By T. 
MOGGRIDGE, F.L.S. Royal 8vo, with 99 Coloured 
Plates, 63s, ° 


L. REEVE & CO.’S 
CROWN SERIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 


British Flora. By G. Benruan, F.R.S. Fifth 
Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.E., K.C.S.1., 


F.R.S. 108, 6d. 
Illustrations of the British Flora. Drawn 
H. Fitch, F.L.S., and W. G. Smith, F.L.S. 1,51! 
Second Edition, Revised and En- 





Wood Engravings. 
larged, 10s, Gd. 


British Insects. 


Coloured Plates, 14s. 


By E. F. Sravevey. 16 


British Beetles. lh. C. Ryv. New Edition, 
Revised and in part Rewritten by the Rev. Canon 
FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates, 10s. Gd. 


British Butterflies and Moths. By H. 'T. 


STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates, 19s. 6d. 


British Bees. by W. E. Suvexarp. 16 
Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


British Spiders. 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


The Edible Mollusca of Great Britain 
Cy wr tk With Recipes for Cooking them. By 
M. VELL. Second Edition. 12 Coloured Plates, 


By E. F. Sravenny. 16 


108. _—" 
British Zoophytes. 
F.L.S. 24 Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Wild Flowers. Familiatly Descril»«! 
in the Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 24 
Coloured Plates, 16s. 


British Grasses. 


Plates, 10s. 6d. 
British Fern3. 


Plates, 10s. 6. 


British Seaweeds. 


Coloured Plates, 10s. 6d. 


Synopsis of British Mosses. 
HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition, 7s. 6d. 


By A. S. Penn 


INGTON, 


By M. Pives. 16 Coloured 


By M. Pivrs. 16 Coloured 
By S. O. Gray. 16 


By C. P. 





L. REEVE & CO., 5, Ucurietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Tar Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
&c., may be addressed to the PuBLISHER, and 
not to the Eprror. 





LITERATURE. 


Tess of the D’ Urbervilles. A Pure Woman, 
. faithfully presented. By Thomas Hardy. 
In 3 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


In this, his greatest work, Mr. Hardy has 
produced a tragic masterpiece which is not 
flawless, any more than Lear or Macbeth is; 
and the easiest way of writing about it 
would be to concentrate one’s attention upon 
certain blemishes of style, read the author 
a lecture upon their enormity, affect to be 
very much shocked and upset by some of 
his conclusions in morals, and conveniently 
‘shirk such minor critical duties as the at- 
tempt to abnegate one’s prejudices, inherited 
or acquired ; to estimate in what degree the 
author’s undoubtedly impassioned ethical 
vision is steady and clear; and, while es- 
chewing equally a dogmafic judicialism and 
a weak surrender of the right of private 
censorship, to survey the thing created, in 
some measuro, by the light of its creator’s 
eyes. What is called critical coolness seems, 
no doubt, on a cursory view, an excellent 
qualification in a judge of literature; but 
true criticism, when it approaches the work 
of the masters, can never be quite cool. To 
be cool before the Zear or the Macbeth were 
simply not to feel what is there; and it is 
the critic’s business to feel, just as 
much as to see. In so tremendous a 
presence, the criticism which can be cool 
is no criticism at all. The critical, hardly 
less than the creative mind, must possess 
the faculty of being rapt and transported, 
or itsfunction declines into mere connoisseur- 
ship, the .pedant’s office of mechanical 


——— 

e may, however, feel the greatness of 
Mr. Hardy’s work profoundly, and yet be 
conscious of certain alloying qualities ; but 
let it be said at once, such qualities are of 
the surface only. None the. less, with 
respect to the over-academic phraseolo 
which here and there crops up in this book, 
I myself have but one feeling—a* wish that 
it were absent. This terminology of the 
schools is misplaced ; I can feel nothing but 
regret for these nodosities upon the golden 
thread of an otherwise fine diction. Ina 
certain serse they disturb a reader all the 
more for the very reason that they are not— 
like Mr. Meredith’s singularities uf speech, 
for mma —iogualnsl the very constitu- 
tion of the style and, obviously, native to 
the author, nor are they so frequent as to 
become a habit, a characteristic mannerism 
which one might get used to; rather they 
are exceptional and excrescent—foreign to 
the total character of Mr. Hardy’s English 





judgment of the two Durbeyftield adults for 


style for a novelist is surely one which 
never calls attention to its own existence, 
and there was needed only the omis. 
sion or modification of a score or two 
of sentences in these volumes to have 
assimilated the style of Z?ss to such an 
ideal. Nothing but gain could have resulted 
from the elimination of such phrases as 
‘“‘ his former pulsating flexuous domesticity.” 
Possibly Mr. Hardy intends some self- 
reference of a defensive sort when he 
observes that 
‘‘advanced ideas are really in great part but 
the latest fashion in definition—a more accurate 
expression, by words in logy and ism, of sensa- 
tions which men and women have vaguely 
grasped for c nturies ;” 
touching which, one is impelled to ask—Are 
the words in logy and ism necessarily more 
accurate instruments of thought than sim- 
pler phrases? Recalling the other memor- 
able case in which a great novelist finally 
allowed her passion for elaborate precision 
of statement to metallicise an originally 
pliant style, one doubts if there was any 
truer psychological accuracy in the delinea- 
tion of Deronda than in that of Silas 
Marner. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s diction is 
no doubt very accurate, but probably not 
more so than Lord Tennyson’s. 
Fortunately, however, 7¢ss is a work so 
great that it could almost afford to have 
even proportionately great faults; and the 
faults upon which I have dwelt--perhaps 
unduly—are casual and small. Powerful 
and strange in design, splendid and terrible 
in execution, this story brands itself upon the 
mind as with the touch of incandescent iron. 
To speak of its gloom as absolutely un- 
relieved is scarcely correct. Dairyman 
Crick provides some genuine mirth, though 
not in too abundant measure; and ‘Sir 
John,” with his ‘‘ skellingtons,” is a figure 
at once humorous and pathetic. But with 
these exceptions, the atmosphere from first 
to last is, indeed, tenebrous; and after the 
initial stroke of doom, Tess appears to us 
like Thea, in Keats’s poem : 
‘* There was a listening fear in her regard, 

As if calamity had but begun ; 

As if the vanward clouds of evil days 

Had spent their malice, and the sullen rear 

Was with its storéd thunder labouring up.’’ 
The great theme of the book is the inces- 
sant penalty paid by the innocent for the 
wicked, the unsuspicious for the crafty, the 
child for its fathers; and again and again 
this spectacle, in its wide diffusion, provokes 
the novelist to a scarcely suppressed declara- 
tion of rebellion against a supramundane 
ordinance that can decree, or permit, the 
triumph of such wrong. The book may 
almost be said to resolve itself into a direct 
arraignment of the morality of this system 
of vicarious pain—a morality which, as he 
bitterly expresses it, ‘‘ may be ~ enough 
for divinities,” but is ‘‘scorned by average 
human nature.” Almost at the outset, this 
note of insurrection against an apparently 
inequitable scheme of things is struck, if less 
audaciously, upon our introduction to the 
Durbeyfield household. 


** All these young souls were passengers in the 
Durbeyfield ship, entirely dependent on the 





—and serve no purposo but to impair the 
homogeneity of his utterance. The perfect 








even their existence. If the heads of the 
Durbeyfield household chose to sail into diffi- 
culty, disaster, starvation, disease, degradation, 
death, thither were these half-dozen little 
| captives under hatches compelled to sail with 
_ them—six helpless creatures, who had never 
; been asked if they wished for life on any terms, 
| much less if they wished for it on such hard 
conditions as were involved in being of the 
shiftless house of Durbeyfield.”’ 
In one way and another, this implicit pro- 
test against what he cannot but conceive to 
be the maladministration of the laws of 
existence, this expostulation with ‘ what- 
ever gods there be” upon the ethics of their 
rule, is the burden of the whole strain. And 
a joyless strain it is, whose theme is the 
havoc wrought by ‘‘those creeds which 
futilely attempt to check what wisdom 
would be content to regulate ;”’ the warfare 
of ‘two ardent hearts against one poor 
little conscience,” wherein the conscience at 
last is calamitously victorious, the hearts rent 
and ruined ; and, over all, like an enveloping 
cloud, ‘‘ the dust and ashes of things, the 
cruelty of lust, and the fragility of love.” 
Truly a stupendous argument; and in 
virtue of the almost intolerable power with 
which this argument is wrought out, Zvss 
must take its place among the great 
tragedies, to have read which is to have 
permanently enlarged the boundaries of 
one’s intellectual and emotional experience. 
Perhaps the most subtly drawn, as it is 
in some ways the most perplexing and 
difficult character, is that of Angel Clare, 
with his half-ethereal passion for Tess—“ an 
emotion which eould jealously guard the 
loved one against his very self.” But on 
of the problems of the book, for the reader, 
is involved in the question how far Mr. 
Hardy’s own moral sympathies go with 
Clare in the supreme crisis of his and 'Tess’s 
fate. Ter seducer, the spurious D’Urber- 
ville, is entirely detestable, but it often 
happens that one’s fiercest indignation 
demands a nobler object than such a sorry 
animal, as that; and there are probably 
many readers who, after Tess’s marriage 
with Clare, her spontaneous disclosure to 
him of her soiled though guiltless past, and 
his consequent alienation and cruelty, will 
be conscious of a worse anger against this 
intellectual, virtuous, and unfortunate man 
than they could spare for the heartless and 
worthless libertine who had wrecked these 
two lives. It is at this very point, how- 
ever, that tho masterliness of the con- 
ception, and its imaginative validity, are 
most conclusively manifest, for it is here 
that we perceive Clare’s nature to be con- 
sistently inconsistent throughout. As_ his 
delineator himself says of him: ‘* With all 
his attempted independence of judgment, 
this advanced man was yet the slavo to 
custom and conventionality when surprised 
back into” his carly teachings.” He had 
carefully schooled himself into a democratic 
aversion from everything connected with the 
pride of aristocratic lineage; but when he 
is suddenly made aware that Tess is the 
daughter of five centuries of knightly 
D'Urbervilles, he unfeignedly exults in her 
splendid ancestry. e had become a 
rationalist in morals no less than an agnostic 
in religion ; yet no sooner does this emanci- 





their pleasures, their necessities, their health, 





pated man learn from his wife’s own most 
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loving lips the story of her sinless fall, 
than his affection appears to wither at the 
roots. ‘ But for the world’s opinion,” says 
Mr. Hardy, somewhat boldly, her experi- 
ences ‘‘ would have been simply a liberal 
education.” Yet it is these experiences 
which place her for a time outside the 
human sympathy of her husband, with all 
his fancied superiority to conventionalisms 
and independence of tradition. The reader 
pities Clare profoundly, yet cannot but feel 
a certain contempt for the shallowness of 
his casuistry, and a keen resentment of his 
harsh judgment upon the helpless woman— 
all the more so since it is her own meek 
and uncomplaining submission that aids him 
in his cruel punishment of hen\ “ Her 
mood of long-suffering made his way easy 
for him, and she herself was his best 
advocate.” Considering the proud ancestry 
whose blood was in her veius, and the high 
spirit and even fierce temper she exhibits on 
occasion, one almost wonders at her absolute 
passivity under such treatment as he subjects 
her to; but the explanation obviously lies 
in her own unquestioning conviction of the 
justice of his procedure. One of Mr. Hardy’s 
especially poetic traits ‘is his manner of 
sometimes using external Nature not simply 
as a background or a setting, but as a sort 
of superior spectator and chorus, that makes 
strangely unconcerned comments from the 
vantage-ground of a sublime aloofness upon 
the ludicrous tragedy of the human lot; 
and, in the scene of Tess’s confession, a 
singularly imaginative effect is produced by 
kindred means, where Mr. Hardy makes 
the very furniture and appurtenances of the 
room undergo a subtle change of aspect and 
expression as the bride unfolds her past, 
and brings Present and Future ruining 
about her head : 

**Tess’s voice throughout had hardly risen 
higher than its opening tone; there had been 
no exculpatory phrase of any kind, and she had 
not wept. But the complexion even of external 
things seemed to suffer transmutation as her 
announcement progressed. The fire in the grate 
looked impish—demoniacally funny, as if it did 
not care in the least about her strait. The fender 
grinned idly, as if it too did not care. The 
light from the water-bottle was merely engaged 
in a chromatic problem. All material objects 
around announced their irresponsibility with 
terrible iteration. And yet nothing had changed 
since the moments when he had been kissing 


her; or rather, nothing in the substance 
of things. But the essence of things had 
changed.” 


One detail of this scene strikes me as a 
crudity in art, though it may be a fact in 
nature. It is where she is suddenly aghast 
at the effect of hor own confession: ‘Terror 
was upon her white face as she saw it; her 
cheek was flaccid, and her mouth had the aspect 
of a round little hole.” This may be realism, 
but even realism is eclectic, and rejects more 
than it uses; and this is surely one of those 
non-essential touches which, drawing atten- 
tion upon themselves, purchase a literal 
veracity at the expense of a higher imagina- 
tive verisimilitude. 

After this, D’Urberville’s re-intrusion 
upon her life, and his resumed mastery of 
it, are matters which, in their curious air of 
predestination, affect us somewhat in tho 
mauner of spectral interferences with human 
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fates; and this impression is incidentally 
aided by the use made, very sparingly—with 
that fine, suggestive parsimony which reveals 
the artist’s hand—of the one preternatural 
detail, the legend of the D’Urberville coach 
and four. ‘Chenceforward, as the tragedy 
climbs towards its last summit of desolation 
and doom, criticism in the ordinary sense 
must lie low, in the shadow of so great and 
terrible a conception. 

here is one thing which not the dullest 
reader can fail to recognise—the persistency 
with which there alternately smoulders and 
flames through the book Mr. Hardy’s 
passionate protest against the unequal jus- 
tice meted by society to the man and the 
woman associated in an identical breach of 
the moral law. In his wrath, Mr. Hardy 
seems at times almost to forget that society 
is scarcely more unjust than nature. He 
himself proposes no remedy, suggests no 
escape—his business not being to deal in 
nostrums of social therapeutics. He is con- 
tent to make his readers pause, and consider, 
and pity; and very likely he despairs of any 
satisfactory solution of the problem which 
he presents with such disturbing power 
and clothes with a vesture of such breathing 
and throbbing life. , 

Wittum Warson. 








*Exorisu Men or Acrion.””—Rodney. By 
David Hannay. (Macmillans.) 


Prope still living have many traditions of 
the exultation which passed over the 
country at the news of Rodney’s victory of 
1782. England had had her Seven Years’ 
War of misfortune; and her public men, 
and even her soldiers, believed that her sun 
was about to set. We had lost our colonies 
in North America ; Saratoga and Yorktown 
had been great disasters; the ships of 
D’Orvilliers had insulted our coasts ; Suffrein 
had struck weighty blows at our Indian 
Empire ; it was more than doubtful whether 
France and Spain had not wrested from us 
our supremacy on the seas. ‘The intelligence 
all of a sudden arrived that the days of 
Hawke and Boscawen had come again : that 
a great French fleet had been half destroyed 
in the West Indies, in a hard fought action, 
and that the flag of St. George still ruled 
the waves; and the nation hailed the 
triumph as a grand deliverance. The name 
of Rodney, for a time, wus in the mouths 
of all; and though it was afterwards 
eclipsed by that of Nelson, and other 
worthies of the great war with France, it 
remains associated with what proved to 
be a remarkable change in naval warfare, 
and it still holds a high place in the national 
annals. 

This biography of Rodney, by Mr. David 
Hannay, is one of the “Men of Action” 
series ; and though necessarily an abridg- 
ment only, it is an admirable Life of one of 
our most renowned sailors. It is possible 
that the accomplished author places Rodney 
at rather too high a level when he makes 
him second only to Blake and Nelson. For 
ourselves we should give that honour to 
Hawke. But Rodney, like Suffrein, was a 


forerunner of Nelson; if he did not accom- 
plish the revolution in war at sea, carried 
out by Nelson, he certainly prepared the | 





way for it ; and if the celebrated manoeuvre 
of breaking the line is probably not to be 
ascribed to him, his action with De Guichen 
clearly shows that he was superior to the 
naval routine of his century. Mr. Hannay. 
has clearly and vividly traced the peculiar 
characteristics of the famous admiral ; and 
it is one of the excellent features of his 
work that he does not indiscriminately 
praise Rodney, and that he faithfully 
describes his errors and failings. One of 
the most remarkable parts of the book is 
an admirable sketch of our naval system, 
and of its merits and defects, in Rodney’s 
day: this has evidently been the result of 
much study, and it reproduces, so to speak, 
the genius of the age at sea. We could 
wish that Mr. Hannay’s pages had been 
illustrated by maps and plans, which are 
much wanted; without these, good as his 
narrative is, it is difficult to understand 
Rodney’s chief exploits. 


We shall not dwell on the first parts of* . 


Rodney’s career, and, indeed, they do not 
require particular notice. He was born a 
geutleman of good family, and thus belonged 
to one of the two classes which supplied our 
navy with leaders in that age: men like 


Boscawen, of high birth, and those who had- 


stood before the mast, like Shovel. His 
promotion, however, was not rapid, though’ 
he was an aristocrat with excellent interest ; 
and, indeed, he was an old man before his 
opportunity came. He served with some 
distinction in the two conflicts of the war 
closed by the Peace of Aix La Chapelle and 
of the great war of the Seven Years; but 
he was not with Hawke at Quiberon Bay, 
nor yet with Boscawen at the siege of 
Louisburg. During a great part of this 
long period, ho was a member of the 
House of Commons, and a ‘‘man”’ of the 
Pelhams; and he did not rise above the low 
average of the men in office in that ago 
of jobbing. He onjoyed many of tho 
privileges of his favoured class ; was placed 
in lucrative commands on easy stations ; was 
made Governor of Greenwich and then of 
Jamaica ; and had a full share of the gourd 
things of life which fell to the lot of 
obsequious M.P.s. Nevertheless, he was 
known as an excellent officer ; and though 
he never thought of reforming abuses, and 
was haughty and cold to those beneath 
him, when he attained flag rank at last, 
he had the reputation at the Admiralty of 
talent and skill. It is difficult not to 
believe that, during these years, Rodney 
had thought a great deal on naval war, 
though this is not proved by sufficient 
evidence. It is certain, at least, that when, 
in old age, he obtained supreme and im- 
portant command, he showed original gifts of 
a high order, which, doubtless, had been im- 
proved by study. Though Hawke had broken 
with the old routine, the tactics of navies 
had, for a century, been timid and leading 
to few results: fleets engaged in parallel 
order on opposite lines; and naval battles 
were merely duels of guns. Our operations, 
indeed, were better than those of the 
French, who never understood the objects 
of war at sea; and our admirals and seamen 
were, on the whole, superior. But privilege 
and corruption had injured both navies ; 
the age, too, was one of mere usage and 
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‘. custom; and, in truth, when. we recollect 
what the condition was of the average man- 
of-war of those days, and of the common 
sailors and petty officers, we wonder that 
we achieved what, in fact, we did. As 
Mr. Hannay justly remarks, the one 
redeeming feature of the system was that 
it gave a large authority to discerning chiefs, 
who knew how to advance merit. Howe 
was a post-captain at the age of twenty, 
and Nelson a post-captain at the age of 
twenty-one. 

Everyone has heard the story, a little 
adorned perhaps, how Rodney, detained in 
Paris by debt, was relieved from duress by 
a chivalrous Frenchman, and enabled to 
take part in the American War. He had 
‘assed his sixtieth year, and was in bad 
health, when he first obtained a really great 
command; and these facts must be taken 
into account when we compare him with 
other distinguished seamen. He had evi- 
dently studied naval strategy ; and the war 
might have run a different course had 
Sandwich adopted his naval projects. It 
was lits fate, however, to show his powers 
‘only in the more subordinate sphere of 
naval tactics; and his originality and emi- 
nence soon became apparent. He had plainly 
adopted the true maxims, that a British 
admiral ought to take the offensive, relying 
on supertor power and seamanship; that 
the old system of parallel lines in tattle 
was obsolete, and ought to be abandoned ; 
and that the main object of a fleet should 
be .to destroy the enemy, not to seek 
secondary~and less important objects. He 
was given three occasions to carry out his 
views ; and the last and most celebrated was 
the least glorious. He cut off and routed 
Langara’s squadron with the energy and 
resolution of Hawke; and, though he was 
largely superior in force, his attack was 
well conceived and decisive. He rightly 
considered his daring attempt to isolate 
and destroy the rear of De Guichen as 
the best manoeuvre he ever designed ; but 
it has escaped the general reader’s notice, 
because it was foiled, owing to the neglect 
of captains, towards whom, unlike Nelson, 
he was cold and distant. The great vic- 
tory of 1782 was Rodney’s crown of 
fame; and yet it does not rank among 
his best displays of tactics. He took, no 
doubt, the true course and attacked; but 
the celebrated manoeuvre of breaking the 
French line was due, not to him, but to Sir 
Charles Douglas ; and it was, in the main, 
the result of an accident. We quote from 
Mr. Hannay’s narrative on this point :—- 


‘** I will not break my line, Sir Charles,’ was 
his answer. In his eager conviction that he 
was right Douglas pressed the admiral again, 
and even so far forgot himself as to actually 
give the order to port to the quartermaster. A 
fierce reminder from Rodney of their respective 
positions stopped him before the wheel was 
moved, Then, as we may well suppose, in- 
stinctively feeling the indecency of a wrangle, 
the two men turned from each for a moment. 
The break in the dispute calmed both. They 
turned and faced each other near the wheel. 
Douglas respectfully implored Rodney to take 
his advice. Reflection had shown Rodney that 
his subordinate was right; and with a wisdom 
and ree gem pp which have been strangely 
distorted, and a courtesy which has been won- 





drously misunderstood, he told Douglas to do 
as he pleased.” 

Rodney certainly did not follow up his 
victory with the energy of a great. com- 
mander : the fleet of De Grasse would have 
been destroyed by Nelson. The manoeuvre, 
however, of breaking the line became, from 
this time forward, one of the aims of British 
admirals in battles at sea; and it had 
wonderful success in the great war with 
France. Yet it is no talisman to ensure 
victory, as theorists have absurdly imagined ; 
it requires superior skill and a superior 
fleet to make it successful or even safe; 
Villeneuve’s fleet at Trafalgar would have 
been blown to atoms had he ettempted to 
break the line of Nelson. This method of 
attack, although the name of Rodney will 
always be linked with it, was not his proper 
title to renown : his real merit was that he 
was able to throw off the pedantry and 
routine of the eighteenth century. The 
admiral died in 1792, just before the 
revolutionary war began ; and his position 
as a commander is not doubtful. He was 
not a man of supreme genius; he had 
nothing of the organising powers of Jervis; 
he was not in private, or even in public, 
life above the standard of a corrupt age; 
but in a lesser degree than Suffrein only, 
Rodney foreshadowed the career of Nelson. 
He gave up a bad system of naval tactics, 
and prepared the way to the Nile and 
Trafalgar. 

Wiit1am O’Connor Morrts. 








THE WORKS OF THOMAS LAKE ITARRIS, 


The Great Republic: A Poem of the Sun, 
By Thomas Lake Harris. (E. W. Allen.) 
People Songs, Ballads, 


Lyra Triumphalis. 
(Same author and pub- 


‘and Marches. 
lisher. ) 

The New Republic: Prospects, 
Duties, and Safeties of the Times. 
author aud publisher.) 

Brotherhood of the New Life: Tts Fact, Law, 
Method, and Purpose. (Same author 
and publisher. ) 


THe manner in which Mrs, Oliphant referred 
to Thomas Lake Harris in her Life of 
Laurence Oliphant occasioned some amount 
of vexation to Mr. Harris’s disciples. It 
would seem, however, as if that temporary 
trouble was destined to prove a blessing in 
disguise. Mr. Harris and his followers 
have been aroused to new activity, and the 
principles of the ‘‘ brothérhood,” for many 
years unknown outside the circle, are to be 
preached to the world. Mr. Harris is re- 
printing his old books and writing new 
ones; while in this country Mr. Arthur A. 
Cuthbert has organised a “ department ” 
through whose agency the works may be 
had by any one interested, at a moderate 
cost. The time seems favourable for the 
reception of this new, or newly-preached, 
doctrine. The age tends towards credulity. 
Theosophy has superseded Secularism, 
while ‘‘ magnetic ladies” and other wonder- 
workers are as attractive now as spiritual- 
istic mediums and Prof. Anderson were 
forty years ago. If tho doctrine of the 
Brotherhood of the. New Life fail to find 


Dangers, 
(Same 





general favour, it will not be because it is 
too marvellous. Whether the hasty accept- 
ance of it bythe unthinking is worth securing 
is quite another question. Still, if there bo 
anything to preach, by all means let it be 
preached; for whatever the crowd of 
wonder-seekers who are drawn by every cry 
of ‘‘ Lo! here’ and ‘To! there” may do, a 
few serious-minded men and women will 
doubtless be found to give it attention. 

The first book on our list is a lengthy 
poem, originally printed in 1867. The 
verse is flowing and musical, here and there 
rising into poetry. It is the work of a 
singer or person poetically inclined rather 
than of a poet. Of the bovk of ballads and 
marches we must speak less favourably. 
Most of the pieces are parxies on war 
songs and popular hymns. ‘The only merit 
the author claims for them is their “ fitness 
to enthuse the soul, and call forth the 
Infinite Social Passion, that, like a rising 
sea, is thrilling to overflow through the 
disinherited and outraged Common People” ; 
but we fear most souls would need some- 
thing better than the contents of this book 
to “enthuse” them. The prose works are 
Nos. 1 and 2 of the ‘ Fountain-grove 
Library ”’—a series in course of issue by 
Mr. Harris to his followers and others. 
The New Republic discusses, from a distinctly 
socialistic standpoint, in a rather disjointed 
way, the present state of society. The 
tenets of the “ brotherhood ”’ have in reality 
little in common with the tenets of modern 
Socialism, and it is surprising to find Mr. 
Harris taking the position he does. Prob- 
ably in his long retirement at Fountain- 
grove, engaged, as he tells us, in an effort 
“to survive,” he has not fully grasped the 
meaning and methods of this public move- 
ment. In discoursing on the ‘ fact, law, 
method, and purpose” of his brother- 
hood he is on his own ground; and 
the explanation he gives of his position 
and pursuits— with, incidentally, a protest 
against misrepresentation—is forcible and 
dignified. 

The alleged mystery of his life, Mr, Harris 
affirms, is as simple as that of George Fox 
or Edison. He discerned in early manhood 
that the “ harmonic law of Pythagoras was,” 
in essence and effect, one with the teaching 
of Christ, its ethic being intimated in the 
Sermon on the Mount, and its effect being 
‘the redemption of the flesh of man” from 
“‘ gross passions and cupidities.” ‘To secure 
such redemption, complete self-mastery was 
requisite : 

‘* Here, then, is found the present cross of 
Christ. The aristocrat must be crucified to 
aristocracy; the plebeian to plebeianism; the 
luxurist to luxury; the ascetic to asceticism ; 
the exclusive to exclusionism. It is a strict, 
honest give up and come out from spoilage, 
pretence, and illusion” (p. 10), 

Mr. Harris has long been asking himself by 
what process ‘‘ the universal racial tendency 
to physical deterioration and decease” may 
be overcome, so that the bodily presence and 
powers shall be renewed and continued : 
in other words, ‘how, without passing 
through physical decease, shall man prac- 
tically embody and realise the resurrec- 
tion?” Now, at length, he claims to have 
solved the momentous problem; and he 
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makes the startling announcement that he is | 


now no more “ an old man of nigh seventy,” 
but is ‘‘renewed in more than the physical 
and mental powers of the early prime.” 
Presumably, Mr. Harris’s disciples accept 
his statement without question; but others 
may be excused if they prefer to leave 
it to the test of time. No one need 
doubt that it is made in perfect good faith. 

Apart from this, there is enough in Mr. 
Harris’s works to repay honest critical 
study, in the stimulus of new ideas or old 
ideas restated. Assuredly ‘‘ use and wont” 
do not lead Mr. Harris by the nose. What 
he says—be it wise or otherwise—is at least 
his own; and in our too compliant society 
an original thinker, or even an original 
speaker of other men’s thoughts, must be 
of use. The other day one of those news- 
papers which cater for Evangelical Noncon- 
formists quoted, rather eagerly it seemed, 
a passage from an American journal, in 
which insinuations of “‘ immorality” were 
made against Mr. Harris and his sc .;‘4ty. 
This kind of attack is to be looked for : it is 
a mode of excommunication in vogue with 
that class of religious persons who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ruskin, always suppose their 
own way to be the only way of God. As 
Mr. Harris himself says, ‘ the first thought 
of the vulgar is that secrecy, mystery, isola- 
tion, and home-keeping imply depravity.” 
In the same article a further complaint was 
made that persons of good family are 
engaged in Mr. Harris’s household in so- 
called “menial” tasks, such as washing 
dishes and setting type. This is similar to 
Mrs. Oliphant’s complaint. Yet such tasks, 
rightly regarded, are possibly as honourable 
and ennobling as dressing for receptions ; 
and truly the self-renunciation they imply 
seems more according to the precepts of 
Jesus, if not to the practice of a Christian 
country, than the common pursuits of men 
and women of all classes. When the 
evangelical journalist is no better able than 
the fashionable novelist to understand this, 
surely there is need for someone to startle 
us out of some of our miscalled proprieties. 
Therefore, we are glad to read what Mr. 
Harris has to say, by way of criticism of 
things as they are, and of exposition of 
the ideal toward which he would lead 
mankind. 

Watrer Lewy, 





Concerning Cats : a Book of Poems by Many 
Authors. Selected by Graham R. Tomson, 
and Illustrated by Arthur Tomson. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


We have Mr. Locker-Lampson’s ever- 
charming ‘‘ Loulou and her Cat,” Calverley’s 
‘Sad Memories,”’ more memorable than sad, 
and Gray’s inimitable ‘‘ On the death of a 
Favourite Cat drowned in a Tub of Gold- 
fishes ’—masterpieces all. But yet the cat 
can scarcely be said to be a frequent or 
happy inspirer of the English muse ; she or 
he would seem a difficult creature to 
handle in literature as well as in real life. 
The “little lion” of Arsinoe (according to 
Mrs. Tomson’s beautiful poem) is a danger- 
ous thing. She has claws for bards as well 
as for babies. Keats’s tortured sonnet was 
poor enough (without being mutilated as in 





this book), and the feeble jocularity which 
pussy evoked from Shelley is scarcely more 
pitiful than the attack of elephantine play- 
fulness from which Wordsworth suffered at 
the sight of a kitten. 

If we may judge from this collection our 
continental friends know better how to treat 
so tricky a subject. How excellent is the 
sonnet of Heine so admirably translated by 
Alma Strettell! How elegant the epitaph 
by La Mothe de Vayer on the favourite 
cat of the Duchess of Maine, of which 
Mr. Edmund Gosse has furnished so fine 
a version! Good, however, as these and the 
other translations are, Mrs. Graham Tomson 
has done well to leave in their native 
French the sonnets of Baudelaire and the 
villanelles of Boulmier, which are inimit- 
able in their way. But we need not 
despair. We know not if the author of 
Auld Bawthren’s song, with its whirring 
and purring refrain ‘‘ Three threeds an’ a 
thrum” is still with us; but we have at 
least Mrs. Graham Tomson and Dr. Richard 
Garnett. Let the following sonnet bear 
witness that the former has a true sense of 
the physical and psychical characteristics of 
this creature, so familiar and yet so strange : 


“ro my cat (Le Chat Noir). 


‘** Half loving-kindlJiness, and half disdain 
Thou comest to my call serenely suave, 
With humming speech and gracious gestures 
grave, 
In salutation courtly and urbane : 


** Yet must I humble me thy grace to gain— 
For wiles may win thee, but no arts enslave, 
And nowhere gladly thou abidest save 
Where naught disturbs the concord of thy 
reign. 


‘Sphinx of my quiet hearth! who deignst to 
dwell 
Friend of my toil, companion of mine ease, 
Thine is the lore of Ra and Rameeses ; 
That men forget dost thou remember well, 
Beholden still in blinking reveries, 
With sombre sea-green gaze inscrutable.’’ 


This is the mystic cat; if we seek the cat 
heroic, look at the ‘ Marigold” of Dr. 
Garnett : 


** MARIGOLD. 


** She moved through the garden in glory, because 
She had very long claws at the ends of her paws. 
Her back was arched, her tail was high, 

A green fire glared in her vivid eye ; 
And all the ‘l'oms, though never so bold, 
(Quailed at the martial Marigold.’’ 


Worthy indeed is this of translation into 
German (a feat accomplished with great 
success by Dr. Garnett), and all other 
languages. 

The volume is adorned with cuts of cats, 
‘‘impressions”’ of cats, snatches at cats, 
sketches of cats, by Mr. Arthur Tomson. 
It is the London cat which he has studied, 
as it prowls and feeds and woos and sleeps | 
and performs its often interrupted toilette. | 





Japanese Letters. Edited by Commander 
Hastings Berkeley, R.N. (John Murray.) 


Tuese letters are very remarkable. Were 
it not for the Preface, in which Capt. 
Berkeley vouches for the existence of the 
writers, I should say that the ‘“‘ hands were 
the hands of Tokiwara, but the voice was 
the voice of the Commander.” It would be 


of interest to know in what language the | 


letters were written. If in Japanese, the 
translation is a tour de force, a literary 
success in every way. The style, the modes 
of thought are Western to the core, and 
give but a faint adumbration of the over- 
laden sentences and inflexible ponderosity 
of Japanese grammatical expression. If 
in French, great praise is due to the writer 
for the facility with which he sermonises in 
a language not his own. Let it then be 
taken as a fact that these are the dona fide 
productions of two Japanese gentlemen, 
the one giving his comments upon what he 
sees in the West, the other, one of the 
school of old Japan, hopeful for the best, 
but critical and doubtful as to the result of 
the new revolution. 

Mr. Yashiri is a scholar, a student of 
French and English literature, a reader of 
theological, economic, and scientific works, 
a philosopher who writes of The Irony of 
Fate, The Weariness of Uncertainty, The 
Impotence of Unbelief, The Right and 
Wrong of Moral Precepts, Life and its 
Problems, of Individualism and Socialism, 
andallthe questions which agitatea mind with 
a strong bent towards philosophical inquiry. 
The subjects discussed are so many and so 
abstruse that it is impossible to do moro 
than merely mention the heads of the essays 
of which the letters for the most part con- 
sist; but he has dealt with them all in a 
shrewd and thoughtful spirit, aud not with- 
out humour. He wields his Japanese sword 
with terrible effect upon the Advanced 
Young Person, upon the Industrial System 
of Europe, the Distribution of Wealth, and 
does not spare his trenchant criticism whea 
dealing with M. Zola’s novels. 


‘““To me, a novel written by a man of true 
insight appears as a document of quite in finite 
value: ap authentic record or picture of the 
time and place, to be consulted with profit by 
successive generations of men, by thoughtful 
persons who desire to understand in what way 
and by what means they have become that 
which they are. Any true genuine present- 
ment of this kind is a possession conquered 
for us and for posterity, something snatched 
from under time’s all - effacing fingers, 
perennial in its value, for ever inexhaust- 
ible. The fault which I find in the writers 
of this school [M. Zela’s] is that they 
have no fit sense of proportion. We know that 
cesspools and sewage drains exist, but we are, 
perhaps, rather too prone to try and ignore 
their existence. An occasional whiff therefrom, 
however unsavoury, is in order; it is well to 
remind us that cesspools and drains require to 


These cats are constructed of but a few! be kept in good condition, but it is an offence 


hasty touches for the most part ; but to adopt ' 
a well-known expression of Mr. Ruskin, 
“the essence of cat is there.” 

Cosmo Monkiovse. 





to take us by the nape of the neck and forcibly 
hold our noses over them till we are in danger 
of forgetting that there are flowers and other 
things of sweet savour.” 


One glimpse he gives us of his life at 
home at Tokio, and of his habit of moralis- 





ing upon every topic, however = An 
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the practice of painting the face and the use 
of unguents and cosmetics for accentuating 
beauties and dissembling ugliness. 


“Both were perfectly good-humoured and 
courteous over the matter, but it was plain to 
me they were standing on either side of a rift 
in the ground too wide for either to step over. 
I brought a little plank of my own and laid it 
across, but the rift was too deep, and I could 
see their heads turn at the bare idea of cross- 
ing. . . . There was some little more 
sparring between the ladies on the subject of 
women staining their teeth black on getting 
married ; but the sparring was more in sport 
than ever, for my wife seemed di to 
admit that there is a good deal to be said 
against the custom—from which fact I gather 
that that serpent young Japan has been 
whispering in her ear.” 

It is impossible not to feel a liking for the 
somewhat garrulous old gentleman; but our 
sympathies must go out to Mr. Tokiwara, if 
the only letters he received from home 
during his stay in Europe were a series of 
essays which it was his duty either to 
refute or accept in the course of his corre- 
spondence. 

The representative of young Japan gives 
his impressions of Western life in England, 
France, and Italy; but the greater part of 
his letters are taken up with observations 
on the Influence of Dress, the Christian 
Churches, Capital and Credit, the Jews, the 
Trish Question, Art and Vulgarity, and the 
Salvation Army. This range is wide, and 
his dealing with the matters free from 
platitude, and in some parts original and 
amusing. 

There is ample opportunity in the essays 
for the average Englishman to see himself 
as he appears in educated Japanese eyes, 
and the picture is not altogether a flattering 
one. Mr. Tokiwara treats us rather as in- 
teresting specimens of homo Britannicus : 


“In general, an Englishman of birth and 
breeding is tall and shapely of make; but the 
close-fitting garments are trying to any but a 
fine figure. An air of health, neatness, and 
cleanliness of person pervades him. He is 
stiff, yet not awkward, indeed the stiffness is 
more oo geo than real. The lower class 
individual, on the other hand, is an inarticulate 
expression of all that is ungraceful, ungainly, 
and slovenly. In every way the contrast is so 
marked that I ask myself whether it is possible 
that the finer the flower of civilization the more 
rank the soil in which it strikes root.” 


Qf our buildings and architecture Mr. 
Tokiwara has but little appreciation; but 
he has reason on his side when he compares 
the bulk of the houses in London to a row 
of dry goods boxes, with oblong holes 
punched in to represent windows. The 
Houses of Parliament are “too massive, 
heavy, and commonplace, too unrelieved in 
letail” to please his taste. He misses “ the 
lightness of construction, the ingenuity of 
design, the wealth and finish of decoration 
which characterise the public buildings of 
Japan.” 

On the whole, the essays are well worth 
reading, even if they are not what they 
profess to be; and Commander Berkeley 
has, from his intimate acquaintance with 
Eastern and Western life, given us a new 
«dition of Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World. 

S. McCatmont Hix. 





“ Soorat Questions or To-pay.””—TZhe Com- 
merce of Nations. By C. F. Bastable, 
Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin. (Methuen.) 


Pror. Basrasie’s work is one of the series 
of ‘‘ Social Questions of To-day,” edited by 
Mr. H. de B. Gibbins, which contains some 
interesting volumes, of a convenient size for 
perusal. It has been written on the histori- 
cal plan, ‘‘ in the belief,” so the author tells 
us in his Preface, “ that existing commercial 
policy and the doctrines respecting it are best 
explained by reference to their history.” 
The narrative is careful and accurate, but 
wanting in vividness of presentation. Any 
one, for instance, who should compare the 
sixth chapter, on the English customs— 
system, with the two last lectures, dealing 
substantially with the same subject, in the 
late Prof. Rogers’s recently published work 
on the Zndustrial and Commercial History of 
England, would feel at once how greatly 
superior in interest are the latter. It is, 
however, but fair to observe that Prof. 
Bastable’s chapter is necessarily much more 
compressed. 

The work consists of seventeen chapters, in 
the first three of which—an “‘ Introductory ” 
chapter, one on the leading features of inter- 
national commerce, and one on money and 
indebtednessin foreign commerce—the writer 
lays down the bases of his work. Chapters 
iv. to x. are historical; while the remaining 
chapters, xi. to xvii., are devoted to a 
description of the Protectionist theory, with 
the connected subjects of reciprocity and 
retaliation, and of commercial federation. 
The most valuable feature of the work is, 
perhaps, the outlook on the United States 
tariff and the tariffs of Continental Europe, 
with Mexico and South America, and the 
bringing them, as well as those of our 
colonies, into line with our own. Itis to be 
regretted that China and Japan should have 
been left out, as both countries present 
peculiar features in their commercial history. 
The commercial history of India, again, does 
not appear to have been adequately studied ; 
for instance, in respect of the salt monopoly 
and its operation as a bounty in favour of 
British salt. The bearing upon commerce 
of the opening up of Africa which has 
taken place of late years would also have 
deserved consideration. 

The main object of the work, however, it 
may be said, is the refutation of Pro- 
tectionist doctrines, the revival of which 
in various forms of late years is fully 
acknowledged. Inso doing, allthe arguments 
in favour of Protection are carefully and 
candidly set forth seriatim and discussed, 
and, on the whole, successfully disposed of, 
though without originality of treatment. 
In dealing with the commercial history of 
the United States, Dr. Bastable has, I 
think, viewed it too much ad extra to 
realise what is to my mind its most charac- 
teristic feature and most valuable lesson for 
other nations—viz., the results of the 
establishment of absolute free trade 
between a mother country and its colonies, 
and of the absolute equalisation of 
their fiscal relations to one another. 


A very slight amount of reflection will show , 









the territories ceded by France and Spain, 
all the states west of the Alleghany range 
are as much colonies of the Bactera sea- 
board states as these were of Great Britain ; 
and no single provision of the American 
constitution has been so far-reaching in its 
scope, so fruitful of results, as that which, 
by authorising the admission of new terri- 
tories and states inte the Union, with rights 
of representation in Congress, and when 
admitted as states on a footing of perfect 
legal equality with all others, has allowed 
a complete system of free trade to grow up 
between 62,000,000 of people, spread- 
ing from ocean to ocean, over more than 
3,000,000 square miles. The example has 
been followed of late by our own Canadian 
Dominion ; but a war of tariffs still goes on 
more or less between all our other colonies 
among themselves, and of all (the Dominion 
included) with the mother country. And 
Prof. Bastable, in following what may be 
called the anti-colonial lead of the Man- 
chester School, does not seem even to have 
conceived the idea of what the British 
empire might have become had _ each 
successive colony been treated from the first 
as a mere extension of British soil, the 
inhabitants of which should have been not 
‘‘ colonists,” but British citizens, entitled, 
when forming a sufficiently considerable 
body, to representation in the councils of 
the empire, and to equal fiscal rights with 
their fellow-citizens of the British Isles, so 
that there should have been no such thing 
possible as customs’ duties between one 
part of the empire and the other; but if 
any duties were imposed, either here or else- 
where, they should have become a mere 
imperial excise duty, consented to by all 
parties interested, and not arbitrarily 
enacted by one of them only. Such an 
ideal may, alas! be now beyond realisation ; 
but its principle lies at the bottom of the 
schemes now current for commercial federa- 
tion between England and her colonies, and 
it is surely a very narrow and mistaken 
view of such schemes to confound them 
with mere Protectionism or assimilate them 
to it. Utopian or not, they are simply 
strivings towards what Prof. Seeley has 
called ‘‘the expansion of England.” In- 
stead of Protection, their ultimate aim is 
Imperial Free Trade. 

So engrossed, indeed, is Prof. Bastable 
with the question of Free Trade as against 
Protection that he overlooks various other 
interesting matters affecting the ‘‘ Commerce 
of Nations,” including questions still at 
issue. For instance, we have not a word as 
respects the bearing of slavery on commerce, 
in lowering the quality both of exports and 
imports, the slave being as a rule incapable 
of the finer processes of industry, as well as 
debarred by his position from sharing in 
the demand for anything but the merest 
necessaries of life and the implements 
of the coarser labours. Going a step further, 
the malignant influence of the slave trade 
in destroying legitimate trade is wholly 
pretermitted, as well as the cognate ques- 
tions of restrictions on the sale of firearms 
and spirituous liquors to savage tribes, 
duties upon intoxicants generally when 
imposed to check intoxication, and, indeed, 


us that, with the exception virtually of| it may be said: all that relates to restraints 
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laid or proposed to be laid on commerce 
upon sale of morality. 

Without any pretensions to beauty, Prof. 
Bastable’s style is simple and clear. A few 
solecisms should have been corrected—-.y., 
“The growth of the urban as compared 
with the rural population and the contrac- 
tion of tillage has” (p. 140); “This opposi- 
tion of interests and the impossibility of any 
adequate reconciliation ’s” (p. 180); ‘The 
lowering of duties by commercial treaties 
° and the subsequent growth of 
foreign trade vives” (p. 185); ‘ The failure 
of their predictions on this special matter 
have” (190). 

To conclude: Notwithstanding some short- 
comings, and especially having reference to 
the lowness of its price, Prof. Bastable has 
given the public a useful and meritorious 
work, and brought within a small compass 
much information, especially with reference 
to foreign countries, which could not other- 
wise be obtained, but at a much higher cost 
of money, time, and pains. 

Joun M. Luptow. 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Railway Man and his Children. By 
Mrs, Oliphant. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 


Jedwood Justice. By Albany de Fonblanque. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Romance of Modern London. By Curtis 
Yorke. In3 vols. (White.) 


A Sinner’s Sentence. By Alfred Larder. In 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus. ) 

A king's Daughter. By G, Cardella, In 3 
vols. (Sonnenschein. ) 

The Kidnapped Squatter, ye. By Andrew 
Robertson. (longmans.) 

A Creature of the Night. By Fergus Hume. 
(Sampson Low.) 

Love Letters of a Worldly Woman. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. (Edward Arnold.) 


A NoTaBLE novel in many respects—notable 
above all things for the one perfect charac- 
ter in it—TZhe Railway Man and his Children 
cannot be named in the same breath with 
its author’s Avrsteen and Hester. It is pain- 
fully long drawn out: it contains at least 
half a volume of sheer padding. James 
Rowland, the railway man, though obviously 
meant by Mrs. Oliphant to he a strong 
individuality, is an ambitious failure. 
One can understand and forgive his weak- 
nesses—his irascibility, his pride, which is 
quite consistent with level-headedness in the 
business affairs of life, and his jealousy, 
preposterous though that is. These are the 
weaknesses of the self-made man who has 
not had time to discipline his nature. But 
it is almost incredible that Rowland should 
helieve his son—with whose cubbishness 
and Glasgow plainness he might be dis- 
appointed, but of whose probity he has had 
no reason to doubt—guilty of forgery and 
robbery, in spite of the lad’s passionate 
protestations of innocence. And it is 
absolutely incredible that he should have 

iven his consent to a union between his 
daughter and Eddy Saumarez, who has 
actually committed the forgery, and who 
contemplates nothing better than developing 





from a ne’er-do-well into a dilettante, and 
who he knows has very bad blood in his 
veins, being the son of the contemptible 
and broken down rake who jilted Evelyn 
Ferrars in her youth. The one thing that 
is altogether admirable in The Railway Man 
and his Children is the patient magnanimity 
of Evelyn Ferrars—for she remains Evelyn 
Ferrars even after she marries James 
Rowland. One pities her for having such 
“a heavy handful,” as the Scotch say, as 
she had in her undisciplined husband and 
his “dour” children by his first wife, and 
their tiresome and odious aunt. And yet 
one cannot but admire her for the many 
things she does, and still more for the 
things she leaves unsaid. Although Mrs. 
Oliphant’s glimpses of Glasgow and its 
folks are not quite satisfactory—they seem 
in a fog—she is quite at home at Rosmore, 
down the Clyde. Her vignettes of the 
——_ that call upon the Rowlands are 
elightful. Altogether, while Zhe Railway 
Man and His Children belongs to the second 
class of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, it occupies 
a prominent place in the first division of 
that class. 


Mr. Albany de Fonblanque’s new story 
is commonplace in one sense, and quite the 
reverse of commonplace in another. Many 
a man has been misunderstood before now 
like Dick of /Jedwood Justice, even to the 
extent of being accused of murder and 
seduction. But the number of adventures 
that Dick has to pass through before his 
good name is vindicated, and before he can 
marry the right woman and shake him- 
self free of the wrong one, is altogether 
unprecedented. There is no flagging in 
Jedwood Justice ; the country society is well 
sketched, and tough old Mark Applejohn 
is what Carlyle would have termed ‘a good 
dish.’ 


A Romance of Modern London is a very 
good story of its essentially simple class. 
The plot, though not very remarkable, is 
carefully worked out. A young man has 
to struggle for a livelihood in London, and 
his struggle ends at least in a moral suc- 
cess. But he makes a blunder in his first 
marriage with Fay ; he ought never to have 
thought of any girl but his only friend and 
consoler Bee. Douglas, however, marries 
Bee after Fag’s death, and is rather too 
effusively happy ever afterwards. 4 
Romance of Modern London is written with 
a serious purpose, and ought to be a 
favourite with the large class who prefer 
novels so written to any others. 


There is an unquestionable, though 
squalid, fidelity to truth in A Sinner’s 
Sentence. Undoubtedly there are such beings 
in the world as the hero of Mr. Larder’s 
three volumes—a vulgar creature, seldom 
really sober, whose language is fouler than 
his ideas, and who appears to think it his 
mission in life to play Don Juan wherever 
he finds himself. Whether, however, Her- 
bert Clifford—who makes one woman his 
mistress while he intends to make another 
his wife, at the same time that he is 
carrying on an intrigue with a mission- 
ary’s wife, and a second (a compulsory 
affair in this case) with a French maid— 
was worth sketching, may be doubted. 














It seems incredible, too, that such a man 
should have been able to inspire practically 
every woman he met with a hopeless and 
sinister affection for himself. But here he 
is in all {his ity, with all his sins, un- 
redeemed, irredeemable, for death claims 
him, when the one gate out of his moral 
entanglements opens to him-—a portent, a 
monster, and yet not a simulacrum. 4 
Sinner’s Sentence is probably, without any 
exception, the most hideously repellent 
story that has been published for some 
years. But there is reality as well as 
realism in it. 


Cornish scenery and society, evangelical 
religion of the most ardent and sincere kind, 
travels in Borneo, the good side of Italian 
character, and the warm heart of a good 
girl, make up A King’s Daughter. On the 
whole it is a very pleasant mixture; the 
Italian or Bruno element in it is particularly 
agreeable. One wonders, indeed, why Jim 
and Georgie do not marry in the beginning 
of the first volume and not in the end of the 
third. But they have, of course, certain 
experiences to go through, and have to be 
disciplined in more ways than one. In 
every respect 4 King’s Daughter is a careful, 
conscientious performance, and deserves to 
be read in spite of a tendency, on the part 
of the author, to indulge in reflections of 
the George Eliot type. 


Mr. Robertson, who publishes the volume 
containing The Kidnapped Squatter and other 
Australian tales—which by the way are not 
exclusively Australian—is neither a Steven- 
son nor a Haggard, but he has an eye to 
character, and he can tell an incident well. 
The best story in his collection is also the 
longest—that in which Jack Reeveley dis- 
covers his mysterious uncle and thereby 
attains wealth and happiness. There are 
several good characters in this story, 
notably the old woman, Mrs. McWhae, and 
the detective, McWillie. Altogether, this is 
as pleasant and original a volume of short 
stories as has been printed for a very long 
time. 

A Creature of the Night is, on the whole, 

perhaps worse, rather than better, than the 
majority of the stories which Mr. Fergus 
Hume has produced in such rapid succession 
since he wrote Zhe Mystery of a Hansom Cab. 
The scene is laid in Italy, but Mr. Hume 
seems to be quite ignorant of the Italian 
character. He invents a marvellous i- 
trigante and murderer—a countess, no less 
—who seems to know all about poisons, but 
is not so well up in antidotes, and who 
conducts herself in this fashion when 
occasion offers : 
‘She gave a cry of rage like a trapped animal, 
and made a step forward, but, restraining her- 
self with a werful effort, sank into a chair 
and leaned her elbow on the table. Dressed 
in heavy black garments of velvet and silk, 
she looked more like the Borgia than ever, 
and the ruby necklace she constantly wore 
flashed forth rays of red fire in the glimmer of 
the tremulous light.” 


It does not clearly appear why the Countess 
was not handed over to the police when 
the narrator of the story saw her giving a 
poisoned cup to Guiseppe Pallanza, and 
why Hugo Beltrami should marry the 
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Countess, apparently only to hoist her with 
her own petard. But nothing is clear in 
the story; everything is mysterious and 
tiresome in the extreme. 


How love waxes and - wanes, how it 
occasionally revives and finally dies, in 
What-is-Called-Society—that dreary world 
where the performance of duty is seldom, 
if ever, invoked to prevent or even to chasten 
the gratification of caprice—is the burden 
of the three episodes which are included in 
Mrs. Clifford’s Love Letters of a Worldly 
Woman. Asamatter of fact, this book gives 
portraits of three modern—very modern— 
young women. The first dislikes common- 
place people but dotes on passion, the 
passion, however, which ‘was in Joan’s 
heart when she rode into Rheims to crown 
her king,”’ which “ was in Napoleon’s heart 
when he strode on before his army and 
thought the whole world would be his,” 
and which ‘‘ was in Samuel Plimsoll’s heart 
when he stepped forth and by a passionate 
moment won his cause.”’ She bids her lover 
marry his cousin Nell, which, for the sake 
of his own peace of mind, it may be hoped 


that he did. The second young woman, | 


who is the most natural of the three, has a 
large assortment of lovers, and marries the 
man who gives her a good social position, 
although all the while she cares for another 
man, who is very interesting and quite 
heartless. The interesting and heartless 
Mark sends Madge, by way of a wedding 
present, a little ebony clock. She buries 
the clock—after winding it up—beneath 
the place where “ we had spent so many 
hours.” The third girl whistles back a 
negligent lover, and then sends him away, 
out of tedium, not out of revenge. This 
book is very clever but very artificial— 
nowhere more artificial than where it is 
most ambitiously introspective. 
Wiriiam WALLace. 








SOME BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The Tombs of the Kings of England. By J. 
Charles Wall. (Sampson Low.) This is an 
important contribution to national archaeology, 
and Mr. Wall must be congratulated upon 
having found a pleasant and interesting bye- 
path of history which has been but little 
trodden. We have, of course, Weaver's well- 
known work, and that of Richard Gough, 
Stothard’s Monumental Effigies, and the 
beautiful volume edited by the late Mr. Blore; 
but none of these cover the ground that has now 
been occupied, or deal with their subject in quite 
the same way. Modern research has brought 
to light much that was before unknown or 
obscure. The search for the lost body of 
James I. in the vaults of Westminster Abbey, 
und the discovery of the decapitated body of 
Charles I. in the tomb house at Windsor, are 
among the modern incidents described with 
much particularity by Mr. Wall, who also 
follows Dean Stanley most carefully in those 
investigations which sometimes drew down 
upon him the charge of irreverent curiosity. 
As a matter of fact no one could have dis- 
played more tender care than Dean Stanley for 
the relies of which he was the custodian. If 
he thought fit to open the tomb of Richard IT. 
in 1871, his treatment both of it and of its 
contents contrasts favourably with the neglect 
exhibited by his predecessors, who not only 
allowed the monument to fall into decay, but 
even the bones therein to be rifled. Gerrard 


' Andrewes, when a Weatminster scholar in 
1766, remembers seeing a schoolfellow poke 
his hand into the tomb and fish out the lower 

‘jaw bone of the king. Andrewes (afterwards 

ean of Canterbury) got possession of the bone, 
and seems to have added it to the heirlooms of 
his family. Perhaps some day it may share 
the fate of the crucifix taken out of the 
| shrine of Edward the Confessor by sacrilegious 
hands in 1685, which, we learn, was put up 
for sale at a public auction some sixty years 

| ago, and has since been lost sight of. Mr. 
| Wall, in his desire to make his book thoroughly 
| exhaustive, goes back to the semi-mythical 
Lucius, the first Christian king of Britain, 
and to Vortimer and Vortigern, Pendragon 
and Arthur! Perhaps he might have spared 
himself this portion of his task; but, anyhow, 
he has given us an interesting volume, beauti- 
fully illustrated and carefully edited, and we 
thank him for it. 


Rockingham Castle and the Watsons. By C. 
Wise. (Elliot Stock.) From time out of 
mind the bold promontory on which Rocking- 
ham Castle stands has been used for purposes 
| of defence, and William the Conqueror was far 
| from being the first strategist to recognise the 
strength of its position and occupy it accord- 

ingly. The fortress which he erected was no 
doubt simple in character, like those which 
preceded it; but none of the existing remains 
belong, in the opinion of Mr. G. T. Clark, to 
so early a date. The must conspicuous feature 
at the present time is the entrance gateway, 
built in the thirteenth century, when the castle 
underwent extensive repair, amounting almost 
to reconstruction. It is flanked by two semi- 
circular towers, bold in design and massive in 
construction, and admits to the outer bailey, 
on the southern side of which most of the 
castle, with its modern additions, stands. 
Edward Watson, who seems to have obtained 
through Chief Justice Montagu an easy lease 
of the royal manor of Rockingham, set him- 
self to rebuild the castle about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, adapting its mediaeval 
remains to the altered requirements of his day. 
A hundred years later a further restoration was 
effected by Sir Lewis Watson, first Baron Rock- 
ingham; and since then it has undergone changes 
for better and worse—the former at the hands 
of the late Mr. Salvin, the latter by architects 
and builders whose names have deservedly 
perished. It is still a grand historic mansion, 
full of interest as well as beauty; and Mr. 
Wise’s enthusiasm for the place and its owners, 
past and present, royal and gentle, is reason- 
able encugh. His volume, well-printed and 
arranged, is rich in illustrations, pedigrees, and 
documentary evidences. Further study of 
charters will show him that he has not yet 
mastered all the contractions with which they 
abound; but we are grateful to him for giving 
us so many of them in their entirety, and for 
the really valuable family history which his 
research and industry have produced. 


The History of St. Martin’s Church, Canter- 
bury. A Monograph. By the Rev. C. F. 
Routledge. (Kegan Paul & Co.) The claim of St. 
Martin’s, Cauterbury, which the unappreciative 
Stukely called ‘‘a small and mean church,” to 
the highest antiquity has never been advanced 
in a more effective manner than by Mr. 
Routledge. 
antiquary, without his 





excessive credulity. 


conversion and his family relationship, is dis- 
missed with the observation that the legend 
probably belongs to the eighth century, and 
originated in a desire to connect the early 
growth of Christianity in Britain with the see 
of Rome. But must we not ascribe to a some- 
what similar desire the author’s own effort to 





show that St, Martin’s is one of the few (nay, 


He has the enthusiasm of the | 


Thus, the story of. Lucius, king of Britain, his _ 


with St. Mary’s in the Castle, Dover, of the two) 
religious buildings which date from the Roman 
occupation of Britain—that on its altar con- 
tinuously for thirteen centuries the Eucharist 
has been offered, and that within its walls, 
then already ancient, St. Augustine himself may 
have preached? The idea is so alluring that 
we are not surprised that Mr. Routledge has 
pursued it with ardour, Yet, though his good 
sense and careful reading have preserved him 
from the extravagant statements which some 
have too readily made, we are unable to say 
more than that he has made out as good a case 
as the circumstances admit. Anyhow, he has 
written an interesting and valuable monograph, 
dealing not merely with the disputed points to 
which we have referred, but with the indisput- 
able facts of its later history and the many 
curious features which its architecture still 
presents. 


‘* PopuLAR County Histories.” —A History 
of Nottinghamshire. By Cornelius Brown. 
(Elliot Stock.) Opinions are likely to differ with 
regard to the critical standard which it is fitting 
to apply to a work of this kind. Reviewers 
who think that a high degree of antiquarian 
knowledge or of literary skill is indispensable 
in a ‘‘ Popular County History”’ will necessarily 
judge Mr. Brown’s work unfavourably. But it 
contains just the kind of information that 
ordinary readers, not engaged in _ special 
historical studies, will chiefly look for; and the 
style is unpretending and straightforward. The 
history of a midland county, unlike that of 
some of the southern and northern counties, 
has no intrinsic unity, but is merely the history 
of the individual towns, villages, and great 
houses within the limits of the shire. Mr. Brown 
recognises this fact, and has accordingly 
arranged his material in the order of locality ; 
and he shows more than ordinary good sense 
in abstaining altogether from etymologising on 
place-names, speculations about prehistoric con- 
ditions, and excursions into the field of general 
English history. The chapters on ‘‘ Legend, 
Tradition, and Anecdote,” and on ‘‘ Dialect and 
Folklore,” are poor; in those dealing with 
geology, botany, ornithology, and church 
architecture, Mr. Brown has obtained the 
assistance of specialists. So far as our local 
knowledge enables us to judge, the historical 
information is accurate; and altogether the 
volume ap to us superior in general use- 
fulness and interest to many county histories 
more ambitious in design. 


Text-Book of English History from the Earliest 
Times. For Colleges and Schools. By Osmund 
Airy. With Sixteen Maps. (Longmans.) Mr. 
Osmund Airy has gained deserved repute by 
original work on the history of a portion of the 
Stuart period, and his treatment of that period 
is naturally far superior to that found in 
ordinary school histories. The earlier parts of 
the book are not quite satisfactory with regard 
te accuracy of detail. It is startling to find a 
scholar of Mr. Airy’s ability transcribing (of 
course, in ignorance of their source) some of 
the figments of the pseudo-Richard of Ciren- 
cester with regard to Roman Britain, or to read 
that the British Church had a vernacular trans- 
lation of the Bible. The account of the origin 
of the ‘‘Saxon Chronicles’’ is curiously in- 
| correct, and the designation of the author of 
“Piers Plowman” as /tobert Langland is a 
perverse revival of an obsolete mistake. So far 
as style is concerned, the book must certainly 
rank among the very best of school histories. 
The expression is terse and condensed, but 
' throughout unusually spirited and interesting. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that the Trustees of the British 
Museum have appointed Dr. Ernest A. T. W. 
Budge to be Keeper of Egyptian and Oriental 
Antiquities, in succession to Mr. P. Le Page 
Renouf, who retires under the operation of the 
Order in Council which fixes seventy years as 
the limit of age in the Civil Service. 


Mr. THEODORE Bent, who has now arrived 
in England, will give an account of his ex- 
ploration of Zimbabye and other ruined cities 
of Mashonaland at the meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society on February 22, when the 
many objects of art and handwork that he has 
brought back with him will also be exhibited. 
We understand that his researches in the 
libraries of Lisbon have confirmed him in the 
opinion that these mysterious ruins are of 
Sabaean origin, and that the prehistoric gold 
miners came from Arabia. 


Mr. Hume Browy, the biographer of George 
Buchanan, has just been informed by Senhor 
Guilherme J. C. Henriquez of his discovery in 
the archives at Lisbon of the records of the 
trial of Buchanan by the Inquisition at 
Coimbra about 1550. Among the documents 
is Buchanan’s own defence, written in Latin, 
and apparently in his own hand. The discovery 
is of special importance as bearing on the most 
interesting episode in Buchanan’s career, and 
that of which least is known. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, who is slowly 
recovering from a severe illness, has been 
obliged to cancel all her lecture engagements 
for the current month. 


Messrs. LONGMANS will shortly issue, under 
the title of Last Words of Carlyle, a volume 
containing the ‘‘ Excursion to Paris,”’ and also 
the novel ‘‘ Watton Reinfred,”’ both of which 
have been appearing in the New Review. 


Tue first part of Dr. H. Sweet’s New Enylish 
Grammar, Logical and Historical, will shortly 
be published in the Clarendon Press Series. It 
is intended to supply the wani of a compendious 
English Grammar, founded on the latest results 
of philology, especial attention being given to 
the definitions of the parts of speech, &c., to the 
principles of linguistic development, to the 
chronology and dialectology of English, and to 
phonology. 


Tue fifth and concluding volume of The 
Memoirs of Prince Talleyrand, with an ex- 
haustive index to the whole work, will be 
issued by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. on 
April 6. It will be published simultaneously 
in Paris, Germany, and New York. 


THE series of letters contributed by Mr. 
Arnold-Forster to the 7'imes during November 
and December, upon ‘The British Army on 
the Home Establishment,” are to be reprinted 
with a preface and notes, and in addition 
suggestions for remedying some of the existing 
defects, The work will be published by Messrs. 
Cassell & Co, 


Mr. C. F. BAsrance, professor of political 
economy at Trinity College, Dublin—whose 
Commerce of Nations is reviewed elsewhere 
in the AcADEMY—has written a work on Public 
Finance, which will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan. 


UNDER the title of T'he Sony of Dermot, the 
text of an important though little known MS., 
preserved among the Carew Papers at Lambeth, 
will shortly be published by the Clarendon 
Press. The MS., in French rhymes of the 
thirteenth century, relates the story of Strong- 
how’s invasion of Ireland, and is based on 
contemporary Irish information, It has 
hitherto been known only from an inaccurate 
abstract made by Sir George Carew in 1617, 
and from a transcript of the French text pub- 





lished by Pickering in 1837. The text has now 
been carefully revised and literally translated 
by Mr. Goddard Orpen, who has added an 
introduction, notes, glossary, &c., with a map 
of Leinster and Meath showing the places 
mentioned in the poem. A page of the MS. is 
reproduced in facsimile. 

Messrs. CassELL & Co. will publish during 
the present month Mr. Conan Doyle’s new 
book, The Doings of Rafles Haw. 


Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN will publish in a 
few days Ada Cambridge’s new novel, Not All 
in Vain, in three volumes. 


Mr. F. F. RoGetr, who has written several 
articles for the new edition of Chambers’s 
Encyclopaedia, is preparing for Messrs. Wil- 
liams & Norgate a manual of French literature, 
philology, and history, which is intended to 
meet the standard of he Scotch Education 
Department in the honours grade of the leaving 
certificate examinations. 


A NEW work on The Redemption of the Body, 
by Mr. W. Fitzhugh Whitehouse, is announced 
for early publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. F,. A. Epwarps has compiled a little 
book on Early Hampshire Printers, which may 
be obtained from the office of the /lampshire 
Independent, Southampton. 


Messrs. EpEN, Remiveton & Co. have in 
the press a cheap edition of A Cardinal Sin, 
by the late Hugh Conway, with an illustrated 
cover. 

Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. announce 
that a second edition (the fifteenth thousand) 
of the Rev. Silas K. Hocking’s latest work, 
For Light and Liberty, which was published in 
December, is now ready. 


Since Mr. H. Hamilton Fyfe undertook the 
editing of Annals of Our Time (Macmillans), he 
has brought out new Parts with commendable 
promptitude. Formerly, a new Part used to 
appear about every three years, without any 
particular regard to date or uniformity. Now, 
we already have before us the Part covering 
the twelve months of 1891; and we presume 
that henceforth the issue will correspond with 
the calendar year—by far the most convenient 
arrangement. Still, it must not»be forgotten 


that the work still follows the main lines— | pis 


though it does not repeat the whole of the 

uaint title—adopted by its founder, Mr. 
j oseph Irving, who has also won reputation as 
the historian of Dumbartonshire ; and it is 
pleasant to remember that he was himself able 
to continue his task from the accession to the 
jubilee of the Queer. His labours have been of 
incalculable service to the journalist, the 
Olitician, and even the historian. In Mr. 
Byte he seems to have found a worthy 
successor, who has the great advantage of 
youth. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


TreRM at Oxford begins at the end of this 
week. Meanwhile, Convocation has already 
passed decrees altering the dates of certain 
examinations, which will have the effect of 
extending term to the usual eight weeks. 


THE professorial body at Cambridge has 
suffered another severe loss in the death of Sir 
George Paget, who succumbed to an attack of 
influenza on Friday, January 29. He was 
born in 1809, Sir James Paget, the surgeon, 
being his younger brother by five years. He 
graduated at Caius College as seventh wrangler 
in 1831, and for the remainder of his life 
devoted himself to the practice of medicine at 
Cambridge. It was not till 1872 that he was 
appointed regius professor of physic. To him, 








and to Sir Murray Humphry, professor of 
surgery, Cambridge mainly owes the resuscita- 
tion of its now flourishing school of medicine, 
which has kept pace with the growth of its 
school of natural science. 


THE number of matriculations at Cambridge 
this term amounts to thirty-seven, as com- 
pared with forty-seven last year, thus showing 
that the decrease noticed in October still con- 
tinues. Of the total, nine were non-collegiate, 
and seven from Trinity Hall. 


THE Isaac Newton studentship at Cam- 
bridge, of the value of £250, tenable for three 
years, has been awarded to Mr. F. W. Dyson, 
fellow of Trinity College. 


THe Rev. H. E. Ryle, Hulsean professor 
divinity at Cambridge, has in the press a book 
on the Growth and Formation of the Canon 
of the Old Testament, which will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Mr. HIcKs announces a course of five 
lectures at Sidney College, Cambridge, upon 
“The Being of God,” dealing with the 
historical, cosmical, teleological, and moral 
arguments. 


THE joint grand Gresham committee, of 

which the Lord Mayor is chairman, have 
unanimously adopted the following resoln- 
tion :— 
“That this committee are willing to co-operate 
with University and King’s Colleges, and with the 
medical colleges of the great hospitals, in the 
establishment of the proposed university in and 
for London, on the understanding that it be 
called the Gresham University.” 


A SECOND series of free popular lectures will 
be begun at University College next Wednes- 
day evening, when Mr. H. H. 8. Cunnynghame 
will lecture on ‘‘ Taxes and * Taxpayers.”’ 
Among the other arrangements are—‘‘ History 
and Literature,” by Prof. John Nichol; 
“What is £1?” by Prof. H. 8. Foxwell ; 
‘‘The Wisdom of the East,”” by Prof. T. W. 
Rhys Davids; ‘‘ Ups and Downs of a Moun- 
tain Chain,” by Prof. T. G. Bonney; and 
“ Swift,” by Mr. Henry Craik. 


On Sunday next, February 7, the Warden of 
University Hall, Gordon-square, will continue 
is course of afternoon lectures on ‘ The 
Growth of a Nation’s Religion.”” He proposes 
to examine the character and value of the 
oldest stratum of Biblical traditions, and thence 
to proceed to a constructive treatment of the 
— developments of the religion of 
Israel. 


THE Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute 
(Vol. xxiii., Part 3) contains a full report of 
the paper read last month by Prof. T. 
P. Anderson Stuart upon ‘ University Life 
in Australasia,” together with the discussion 
that followed. It appears that the total 
number of students is about 2000, of whom 591 
are at Melbourne, 533 at Sydney, 289 at 
Adelaide, and 636 at the several colleges of New 
Zealand, 


In the February number of the Educational 
Review, Sir William Markby sketches the 
historical connexion between the Indian Civil 
Service examination and the university of 
Oxford. He makes bold to say that “all the 
subjects in the examination are taught at 
Oxford, and can be used for taking a degree.” 
He also admits that, in the future, candidates 
will be advised not to attempt honours in a final 
school. 


M. PrerrE LAFFitTe, the recognised head 
of French Positivism, has been appointed 
rofessor of the history of science at the 
College de France, 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
JOHN COUCH ADAMS, 


The English Discoverer of the Planet Neptune, 
died at Cambridge, Jan, 22. 


Gop — His jewelled splendour fair and 
wide 

Above the Cornish moorlands, there He met 
A boy, and from dark fallows dewy-wet 

Bade him look up. He, scholar grown, espied 

The wandering of lone Uranus, and pli 
Star-quest in heights abysmal, till his net 
Of calculations intricate had set 

Sure, but unseen, far Neptune at the side 

Of that perturbed planet. Then was hurled 
Space from its throne, and distance was en- 


chained, 
And mind flung back the gates of ultimate 
loom— 
But little said the seeker, he who gained 
Glory for England in his narrow room, 
Wherein he cramped the Heavens and found a 
world H. D. RAWNSLEY. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
PROF. B. TEN BRINK. 


By the death of Prof, Bernhard ten Brink, 
English scholarship throughout the world has 
suffered an irreparable loss. He has been taken 
from us in the prime of life, with full promise 
of many a future triumph in the domain where 
all have long acknowledged him supreme 
leader. His reputation as a scholar and his- 
torian of literature spread far beyond the 
boundaries of his adopted land; his power as 
a teacher brought many a student to his 
class-room from across the Atlantic. If he did 
not attract English students to a like extent, 


the fault has lain with them alone; for he was | 


her, lete mi f th | aaah . : 
ee, eae ae © Bart | mathematics is new and interesting, and the 


purely philological aspect of his subject, and at 
the same time, a subtle and artistic critic, yet 
so modest as to feel real pleasure at the 
presence of Englishmen in his classes. We who 
had the privilege of studying under him mourn 
the loss not only of a brilliant scholar, but also 
of a master and friend. 

We seem to see that sensitive, expressionful 
face again, those clear grey piercing eyes still 
before us, and to hear his musical, enthusiastic 
tone of voice as he made clear to us some 
difficult problem in philology, or filled the 
empty shell of some dead writer’s name with a 
living content. Never was there a man who 
was more unsparing in his judgment on super- 
ficial work, never a scholar more ready with 
sympathetic help when he saw sign of promise. 
Never was there a man who was better 
able, while keeping strictly to the scientific, 
genetic method of approaching a subject, 
to clothe a bare skeleton with esh and 
blood. His criticism was dramatic while 
discriminating ; at once keen and appreciative. 

Prof. ten Brink’s reputation was first made 
by his Chaucer Studies (1870), concerning which 
Dr. Furnivall, the founder of the Early English 
Text Society, declared that it led to the forma- 
tion of the Chaucer Society, and that it was by 
far the best book on the subject. He was, 
perhaps, more widely known for his //istory of 
Kuglish Literature, which, unfortunately, is left 
incomplete. Still, it is possible that from 
material accumulated, his literary executors 
may be able to bring it down to Shakspere’s 
day. As a philologist, we are indebted to him 
chiefly for his Grammar and Metric of Chaucer 
(1884), practically the only Middle English 
Grammar we possess. His Studies in Beowulf 
(1888) are also of t value; while his con- 
tribution on Old English Literature, written 


for Paul’s Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie, 
1s practically completed, and includes his views 
upon Old Germanic Metric. 














Prof. ten Brink was born in 1841, at Amster- 
dam, and studied under Diez and Delius at 
Bonn; thence he was called to Marburg as 
assistant professor, and on the reconstitution of 
Strasburg University in 1872, was appointed 
professor there. He died at his culled in 
Strasburg on Friday, January 29, after a few 
days’ illness. 

His pupils may try to find comfort in the 
words of his favourite poet— 

** And certeinly a man hath most honour 
To dyen in his excellence and flour, 
Whan he is siker of his gode name.” 


T. GREGORY Foster. 
H. Frank HEatit. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 
THE new series of Mind opens with a sub- 
stantial bill of fare. The editor leads off. by 
assuring his readers that the journal will not 
undergo any considerable change in his hands, 
though a partly new and valuable feature in 
the future will be ‘‘ Reports by Specialists of 
Current Work in their Several Departments.” 
If the experimental psychologists abroad and 
(we may now begin to add) at home will only 
keep the editor properly supplied with the results 
of their researches, he will have material 
enough. The first and, perhaps, the strongest 
article in this number is a first study on ‘‘ The 
Logical Calculus,” by Mr. W. E. Johnson. 
The essayist seeks to reduce the principles of 
symbolic logic to their simplest form; and he 
certainly succeeds in carrying them up to a 
surprising degree of axiomatic simplicity. Of 
particular interest is the way in which he 
develops from his fundamental principles the 
several varieties of proposition, as the hypo- 
thetical and the alternative (either « or 7). His 
view of the relation of symbolic logic to 


whole paper deserves careful perusal. Itis fitted 
to give the reader a good idea of the immense 
strides which the theory of formal logic is now 
taking. In reading it, however, one cannot help 
wondering what another practical Locke, when 
he arises, will say about all this abstruse and 
subtle speculation. If the old syllogistic logic 
was of next to no account for a man’s 
guidance in carrying out the actual reasonings 
of everyday life, what, it may be asked, is the 
practical utility of the new symbolic logic, 
which is a kind of algebra of the syllogistic 
arithmetic ? The other papers are an essay on 
‘*The Idea of Value,” by Mr. 8. Alexander ; 
on “The Changes of Method in Hegel’s 
Dialectic,” by Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart; and 
on ‘The Law of Psychogenesis,” by Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan. The last is an interesting 
attempt to show that mind develops all along 
the evolutional line by “ the elimination of the 
incongruous.” One is glad to see that the 
sections devoted to discussion and to critical 
notices are as good as ever. Attention ought, 
perhaps, to be called to a subtle and penetratin 
note on ‘‘The Feeling-tone of Desire an 
Aversion,” by Prof. H. Sidgwick. It shows 
the writer to be no less acute in the analysis of 
psychical states than in that of ethical and 
social phenomena, which are, indeed, at bottom, 
psychological also. 


THE last two numbers of Brain quite main- 
tain the reputation of the journal as one of 
interest for others than medical men. Indeed, 
a long and elaborate article in Parts liv. and lv., 
by Dr. A. D. Waller, on ‘‘ The Sense of 
Effort,” is of capital importance to the psycho- 
logist, as supplying much needed evidence in 
favour of that theory of the muscular sense, 
held by Bain, Wundt, and others, though not 
very fashionable just now, viz., that the 
muscular sensations or ‘“ feelings’’ are in part 
the psychical concomitants of the efferent 








nerve-current (motor innervation). The 
writer’s experiments and reflections have 
ew to do with the phenomena of muscular 
atigue, the sensation of which he refers largely 
to a central as distinguished from a peripheral 
nervous base. His contention that the sensa- 
tions of muscular action and of fatigue are 
similar, and consequently are to be referred to 
the same neural conditions, ingenious as it is, 
cannot be said to be quite conclusively made 


| out. Another article which will repay careful 


attention from the psychological student is 
that on ‘‘The Localisation of the Auditory 
Centre,” by Dr. C. K. Mills, of Philadelphia. 


THE most recent addition to periodical 
literature is the Jnvestors’ Review, a quarterly 
of some 200 well-printed pages, published by 
Messrs. Longmans. The editor is Mr. A. J. 
Wilson, who is known as the author of The 
Resources of Modern Countries (2 vols., 1878), 
and The National Budget in the ‘ English 
Citizen” series (1882). The articles are un- 
signed ; but in not a few of them we think we 
can trace the clearness of exposition, extent of 
knowledge, and vigorous style which char- 
acterise the editor himself, who seems to have 
inherited the mantle of Bernard Cracroft. He 
declines to insert any financial advertisements, 
and will therefore have to depend almost 
entirely upon subscriptions. We can only say 
that the first number is eminently readable, 
and is certainly not marked by undue con- 
sideration for city magnates. 


SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAT, LITERATURE. 








Comranrryt, D. Th Kalevala, o la Poesia tradizionale dei 
Finni, Florence: Loescher. 10 fr. 

Domont, Albert Mélanges d’archéologie et d’épigraphie, 
réunis par Th Homolle. Paris: Therin. 26 fr. 

Haussmany, Mémoires du Baron, TT. IIT, Les grands 


travaux de Paris. Paris: Victor-Havard. 7 fr. 60 ¢. 
caneepeee, I.. Bibliographia Bernardina. Wien: Hilder, 
9 


Josar. Aux environs de Lyon. Lyon: Dizain, 30fr. 
Larroumer, Gustave. Etudes «histoire et de critique 


dramatijues. Paris: Hachette, 3 fr. 50 ¢, 
Mouinart, G. de. Religion. Paris: Guillammin. 3 fr. 50¢. 
Narrey, Ch. Voyage autour du dictionnaire. Paris ; 
Calmann Lévy. 3fr 50¢. 
Paris, Pierre. atée: Ju ville, le temple d’Athéna Cranaia. 


Paris: Thorin, 14 fr. 

Piancy, le Baron de. Souvenirs et indiserétions d’un 
Disparu. Paris: Ol'endorff. 3 fr. 50c¢. 

Scuveft, E. Les grandes légendes de France, Paris : 
Perrin. 3 fr. De. 

Sécrtiot, P. Traditions et superstitions de la Boulangeric. 
Paris: Lechevalier. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

Souvestre, E., ete. Contes et légendes de Baese-Bretagne. 


Paris: Lechevalier. 10 fr. : 
Tuvriet, Ch. Traditions populaires du Doubs, Paris: 
Lechevalier. 8 fr. 
Xenia Bernardina, Wien: Hilder. 50 M. 
THEOLOGY. 
Darmesteter, James. Les Prophétes d’Israi'l. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 
HISTORY, ETC. 

Boxneroy, Mare. Les suites du neuf Thermidor: terreurs 
blanches, 1795-1815. Paris: Fischbacher. 2 fr. 50¢. 
Cauutet, Albert. Philibert Berthelier, fondateur de la 
République de Genéve. Paris: Fischbacher. 2 fe. 
Carreiure, A. PhilippII. August v. Frankreich bis zum 

‘ode seines Vaters (1165—1180). Berlin: Mayer & 


Miiller. 1M. 
Catuerixe De Méfoicis, Lettres de, p.p. le Comte H. de la 
Terriére. T. 4 (1570—1574). Paris: Hachette. 12 fr. 
Fereiitre, Hector de la. La Saint-Barthlemy : la veille, le 


jour, le lendemain. Paris: Calmann Lévy, 7 fr. 50 ¢. 
Leoretir, A. La Diplomatie francaix2 e; la succession 
@Espagne. T. ILL. Le troisiéme traité de partage 


(1699-1700). Paris: Pichoa. 10 fr. 

Leroux, A. Nouvelles recherches critiques sur les relations 
politiques de la France avec l’Allemagne, de 1378 4 M461. 
Paris: Bouillon 7 fr. 50c¢. 

Le Vasseur, G. Ephemerid+s ordinis Cartusiensis, T. 1-3. 
Paris: Lechevalier, 75 fr. 

Provits-Versavx du Comité d’Instraction publique de la 
Convention Nationale, p p. G. Guillaume, T.1. Paris; 
Hachette. 12 fr. 

Recuri, des Actes du Comité de Salut public, Pip. F. A. 

Paris: Hachette. 


Aulard. TT. 4 (6 mai—18 juin, 1793). 
2 fr. 
Sitcut, L. Les derniers Jansénistes et leur réle dans 


Vhistoire de France. T. 3 et dernier. Paris: Perrin. 
7 fr. 0c. 

Soret, Albert. L’Europe et la Révolution frangaise. 4e et 
derniére partie. es limites naturelles, 1794-1795. 
Paris: Plon. 8 fr. 

Vaiuier, G. Sigillographie de ? Ordre des Chartreux, Paris: 
Lechevalier, 25 fr. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Arréat, Lucien. Psychologie du peintre. Paris: Alcan. 
6 fr. . 

Erirragce zur Psychologie u, Physiologie der Sinnesorgane. 
Herm. vy. Helmholtz als Festgruss zu seinem 70. Geburts- 
tag dargebracht. Hrsg. v. A. Kinig. Hamburg: Voss. 
15 M. 

H ant aup,C Beitrag zur Kenntniss der Comatulidenfauna 
d. Indischen Archipels, Leipzig: Engelmann. 9 M. 


Prassxany, J. Beobachtungen veriinderlicher Sterne. 5. 
Thi. Koln: Bachem. 2M. 
PHILOLOGY. 
tnaxpsretreR, R. Die Reception der neuhochdeutschen 


Schriftsprache in Stadt u. Landschaft Tazern 1600-1830. 
Einsiedeln: Benziger. 2M. 


Sisemus, F. (Quaestionum Aristotelearun criticarum et 
exegeticarum pars 1. Berlin: Calvary. 1M. 50 Pf, 
Warrier, E. Studia Heraclitea. Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 

1M. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


NOTES ON HERO[N]DAS. 
British Museum: Jan, 26, 1892. 

I send a few further corrections of the MS. 
readings, which may be added to those com- 
municated by Mr. Headlam, with most of which 
I fully concur. 

I. 53. &vdpas 88 Miop, suggested by Mr. Hardie 
and Prof. Tucker, is possible. 

I. 60. «al ratadi¢e (read by Dr. R. Meister of 
Leipzig). 

I, 68, wa thy yap Mdvipios xardwAwow, which 
makes it unnecessary to change the following 


wal, 

IV. 62. Probably nwipactpey, as read by Dr. 
Meister. 

VII. 53. Probably -ouxidas, whence 7ds ev 
cauBadouxidas may be conjectured. 

Now that Prof. Diels has identified No. 9 of 
the new fragments as part of No. 1, it is pos- 
sible to go a step farther. At the end of the 
continuous portion of the papyrus, after col. +1, 
the initial letters of the last ten lines of col. 42 
are visible. Combining these with the letters 
in frag. 9, we get the following as the begin- 
nings of the lines : 

1. 9 (12), én’ ipd: 1, 10, é& rH: lL. 11, &ornh 
(confirming the form in VITI. 1): 1. 12, &«oveoy 
(not Acveov, a reading due to the fact that a 
portion of « appears on the fragment contain- 
ing the latter part of the word): 1. 13, 
tpdyow tw’: 1, 14, pwaxpis o-: lL. 15, ew(e)d dé. 
The initial letters of the three remaining lines 
are: 1, 16, 7; 1.17, ov; 1. 18, 7; but here the 
following letters are wanting. 

The identification of these lines as composing 
col, 42 of the MS. is now complete, if farther 
proof was wanted. 

It may be mentioned that Prof. Blass has 
suggested that No. 8, ll. 2, 3, may be identified 
with Bergk’s frag. 10, which can then be 
restored as two iambiecs. 

F. G. Kenyon, 


(Two books on Herondas, both by Dr. O. 
Crusius, are announced by Herr Teubner, of 
Leipzig. One is an edition of the text, 
forming «a volume in the ‘Bibliotheca 
Toubneriana.”’ It will be based, of course, 
upon Mr, Kenyon’s reading of the MS., without 
much regard for Mr. Rutherford’s recension ; 
but the emendations and other suggestions that 
have appeared in various quarters will receive 
due consideration. The other book will con- 
sist of Studies on Herondas, to appear in two 
parts. The first will treat mainly of the pro- 
verbial phrases and literary reminiscences 
which form such a prominent feature in these 
Mimes, and will also seek to determine the 
position of Herondas in regard to his pre- 
decessors and followers. The second part will 
diseuss questions of prosody and metre, and 
others connected with the origin and growth of 
the Mime. } 





THE ALBERT CHARTER. 
London: Jan. 30, 1892. 

A few last words, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, this controversy must close. Sir George 
Young is not the first person to mistake the bitter 
logic of facts for ‘‘ acrid rhetoric,” and I fear he 
will learn too late that the wise ‘‘administrator” 
would have bent before the coming storm. 
Had the promoters of the charter admitted its 
defects, we might have seen Parliament 
petitioning Her Majesty not to grant the 
charter unless it be substantially modified. 
But when one of them writes that ‘‘ the intro- 
duction of religious tests into university life is 
a matter of long standing ; no new or additional 
element of this kind is introduced by the 
charter into the university life of London” ; 
then it is clear that all Parliament can 
urged to do is to condemn unconditionally a 
charter whose promoters have not greater 
insight into modern needs than is expressed by 
these sentences, 

Sir George Young must surely believe that 
academic life has a clearly marked growth, and 
that surviving types are practically the fittest 
for the wants of the age. In founding a new 
university, are we not to be guided by the 
experience of the past? Now, the origin of 
tests in the older universities was, as Sir 
William Haniilton has shown, a product of that 
mastery of the colleges over the university which 
reduced Oxford and Cambridge in the second 
quarter of this century to a nigh impotent 
condition so far as learning was concerned. 
The amazing growth of these two universities 
in the last twenty years—their rebirth, so to 
speak—is chiefly due to the reassertion by the 
university of its true position to its largely taking 
upon itself the work of teaching, and its gradual 
reduction of thecolleges toa subordinate position. 
The passing of the University Tests Act, 1871, 
fitly marks the beginning of the new epoch. 
That Act freed learning from the trammels of 
any kind of dogma; and only those who know 
the private opinions of Oxford and Cambridge 
scholarscan judge how many of the most distin- 
guished teachers and researchers at present in 
those universities would have been excluded by 
the ancient régime. Hitherto there has been no 
university life in London ; a movement has been 
started to create it, and when a charter is 
drafted which allows a test to be administered 
to half the teachers in the Faculties of Science 
and Arts, we are told that ‘‘ the introduction of 
religious tests into university life is a matter of 
long standing.’’ Yes, just as long standing as 
the mastery of the colleges over the university 
at Oxford or Cambridge! The granting of 
monopolies by the Crown is also ‘‘of long 
standing,” but both monopolies and religious 
tests have disappeared from modern life; and 
Sir George Young will find it hard to cite the 
case of any first-class university—outside 
Russia—where tests are imposed, except in the 
faculty of theology! To re-introduce them is 
contrary to all the progress of the last twenty 
years, and certainly will introduce a ‘‘ new and 
additional element,’’—/.e., one which exists no- 
where else—into London university life. A 
college established for denominational purposes 
may, of course, set what tests it pleases; but if 
it does so, it cannot form a fit body to make 
appointments to a university staff. Yet such 
it is according to Sir George Young! ‘To 
ensure the appointment of fit persons as pro- 
fessors,” he writes, ‘‘ it is by no means neces- 
sary that these appointments should lie with 
the principal governing body.” Perhaps not ; 
but the history of the older universities suffi- 
ciently indicates that it is fatal to the university 
to be absolutely controlled by its colleges in this 
or any other respect. 

A greater administrative authority than 
appears among the promoters of this charter, 
& man ripe in academic experience and having 








the history of university life at his fingers’ ends 
—I mean Sir William Hamilton—states the 
following among principles which 


‘*have been universally and exclusively approved 
in practice. Precisely as they have been purely 
and thoroughly applied, have universities always 
risen to distinction; precisely as they have been 
neglected or reserved, have universities always sunk 
into contempt.”’ : 


Namely : 


‘‘Nothing tends more directly to lower, in the 
eyes of the patron and of the public, the import- 
ance of :n academical patronage, consequently 
nothin’; : ..{s more to enervate and turn off the 
credit or Ji:credit attached to its acts, and to 
weaken the sense of responsibility felt in its dis- 
charge, than the right of appointing professors in 
general, or, still more, of appointing to individual 
chairs, being thrown in as an accidental, and 
consequently a minor, duty, to be lightly performed 
by functionaries not chosen as competent to this 
particular duty, but constituted for a wholly 
different purpose. But with its patronage is 
naturally conjoined, as an inferior function, the 
general superintendence of a university ; academi- 
cal curators and patrons should, in fact, be the 
same.”’ 

Sir George Young’s scheme divorces them 
and places the patronage in the hands of the 
college oumth, bodies ‘constituted for a 
wholly different purpose.” The interests of 
the colleges and the university will not be at 
one, and the former will have the mastery. 

Let me point this out clearly. I and eighty 
per cent. of my collegiate colleagues were 
appointed for certain duties which we may 
or may not undertake efficiently. Those duties 
involve teaching of a very laborious and 
elementary kind, much of which is not at all 
academic in character. Now this eighty per 
cent. of teachers is thrust without further ado 
on the new university. We may or may not do 
our collegiate work with profit to our students, 
but what is quite clear is that neither by 
scientific nor literary reputation are we the 
type of men that the university of the capital, 
if it were worthy of the nation, would select as 
its teachers. The other twenty per cent. shall 
pass muster. Is the university to “‘induce us 
to withdraw”’? If it does, it may get more 
distinguished men, but such men will hardly 
undertake the elementary collegiate teaching. 
At the very outset, if the Albert Charter were 
to be granted, the interests of the colleges and 
of the university would clash, and it is the latter 
which would go to the wall. I again assert 
that a university of which eighty per cent. of 
the teachers are below the true standard of a 
great metropolitan university must be wanting 
in dignity. Its teachers will live for the col- 
leges and not for the university. I agree with 
Sir George Young that a charter cannot 
directly provide funds, but I assert that it can 
directly control, if wisely drafted, the expendi- 
ture of existing funds. One of the great 
defects of London higher teaching is the com- 
petition of rival institutions, which squander 
on duplicate professorships, and on two or three 
small laboratories, what ought to provide asingle 
efficient teacher and at first-class equipment. 
There is nothing in the new charter which will 
prevent this in the future. It distinctly 
asserts that the colleges are to be completely 
autonomous. 

Finally, Sir George Young admits that the 
fundamental feature of the new university is the 
creation of a new examining body. He adds 
that it also creates a good deal more, ‘‘ as has 
been sufficiently shownin the ACADEMY.” He 
must assume that the readers of the ACADEMY 
are ali using his own roseate magnifying 
glasses. The history, if not of the next few 
weeks, then of the next few years, will, I fear, 
shew him that universities cannot be created 
without regard to the experience of the past, 
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the wants of the present, or the probable 
development of the future. 
KARL PEARSON. 








WHAT NAME DOES ‘‘ JACK”? COME FROM ? 
Sydenham-hill : Jan. 28, 1892. 

I heartily sympathise with Mr. Nicholson 
in his endeavours to connect ‘‘ Jack” with 
‘* John,” because I myself have more than 
once made an effort in the same direction— 
though not precisely on the same lines—but 
always without success. It had seemed to me 
possible that the Scotch “‘ Jock” might repre- 
sent the Joh (of say Johan), pronounced Jol, 
just as many English Hebrew scholars pro- 
nounce the original Hebrew Jochdndn Jokinin, 
either because they cannot or will not give its 
aspirate value to the Hebr. Chéth. But I 
could not discover the slightest evidence in 
favour of this view, and I was, therefore, 
obliged to give in to the old—I should say 
very old—view that Jack is the Fr. Jake or 
Ja(c)que. 

Let us compare the filiation of ‘‘ Jack” as 
derived by Mr. Nicholson from Johan, and as 
derived from Jacobum, and we shall at once 
see how much more easy and natural the second 
is than the first. Mr. Nicholson’s filiation runs 
about as follows: 

Johan, Jehan, Jhan,* Jan, Jan(e)kin, Janiy, 
(or Jakkyn), Jakky, Jakke (Jacke), Jak (Jack), 
the italics marking the forms which Mr. Nichol- 
son is unable to find. 

The filiation from Jacobum runs as follows : 

Jacobum, /Jacémum (cf. the Ital. Giicomo), 
Jakeme, Jakme,t Jake, Jaque, Jacque, Jack. 
these forms exist with the exception of Jaco- 
mum, which can readily be deduced from 
Giicomo, and most of them will be found in a 
note of mine in Notes and Queries (ith 8. 
x. 130) on James and Jacob. If I do not there 
give Jaque and Jacque (which will be found in 
Roquefort, in Larchey, or in Mistral), it was 
simply because, as I was considering the word 
James, which comes from Jacobus, I was not 
bound to quote any forms coming from 
Jacobum. 

In German the form “Jack” exists totidem 
literis, and is admitted to come from Jacob—see 
Wackernagel (K/. Schriften, Leipzig, 1874) 
iii. 162. He also gives the broader dim. forms 
Jocki and Jockeii, which he calls oberalaman- 
nisch, and which exactly correspond to the 
Scotch Jock. 

The ‘‘weak points” in Mr. Nicholson’s 
derivations are really so very weak that, to my 
mind, they upset his whole case. He cannot 
find Janky, and I do not see that he is ever 
likely to find it, for when and where has the 
dim. kyn (kin) become ky’ Jacky does, indeed, 
still exist ; but this has been made out of Jack 
by adding y, as in John, John(n)y, and is 
therefore altogether different from Mr. Nichol- 
son’s Jakky, which is made up of Jan and a 
supposed dim. /:y (=/yn), by the assimilation 
of the n to the following /. And even if Mr. 
Nicholson had been able to get ky out of yn, 
he would still have to show that this /y could 
become /re; and this done, there would be the 





* In Wycliffe I find Joon, Jhon, and Jon, and of 
these Joon was probably pronounced like Joan ; 
but I cannot say whether the o in the two other 
forms was long or short (us in the John of the present 
day). If it represents the a and not the o of Johan, 
it was probably short. In old French I find 
Johan, Jehan (Roquefort), but where did Mr. 
Nicholson get his Eng. Johan from ? 

tu being difficult of pronunciation, the m dis- 
appeared in this instance; but, in the case of 
James, it is the / which vanishes. The filiation is 
as follows: Jacobus, Jacimus, Jakemes, Jakmes, 
James, all these forms (with the exception of 
Jacomus) being found and being given in my note 
in Notes and Queries quoted further on. 





further task of showing that the Janke thus 
obtained could become Jakke by the disap- 
pearance of the n or its assimilation to the /. 
And of neither of those two steps has Mr. 
Nicholson been able, as he himself allows, to 
collect an example. 

The only question remaining, therefore, is 
this: Are Mr. Nicholson’s avowed ‘ weak 


| was applied to a man, then I fail to see how 
| it can originally have had the meaning assigned 
| toit by Prof. Skeat—viz., “‘A man who ex~ 
hibited performing apes.’’ I have, therefore, 
‘endeavoured to show (Notes and Queries, 
| 7th S. xi. 126) that the original meaning was 
Jack among, or of, the apes, and so an ape 


himself, just as Caterina Dei Medici means 





points” more or less difficult to get over than | that Caterina was 2 member of the Medici 


the ordi supposition that the French Jake 
or Jacque, having found its way into England, 
came in the course of time to be as a 
“pet name for John”? To my mind, they 
are infinitely more difficult—indeed, I look upon 
them as insuperable, while in the alternative 
supposition I see no difficulty whatever. Nor 
is it likely that I should, after having argued 
in the AcapEMy of November 21, 1891, that 
the Greeks—or, rather, people —— Greek 
—at different times confounded the Hebrew 
equivalent for John with those for Jonah, 
Jonathan, and even Joseph. And such con- | 
fusion is, as one might expect, still more 
common in the case of abbreviated or diminu- 
tive Christian names. Thus Miss Yonge tells | 
us in her Index that May in England stands 
for Mary, but in Scotland for Margaret. See 
also Jamieson, who tells us, moreover, that 
Mysie stands both for Marjorie and for 
Marianne. And similarly, in a note in Notes | 
and Queries (7th 8. x. 30), I have pointed 
out that in French Ninon may stand for Anne, 
Catherine, and Eugénie. Besides this, we find | 
evidence which seems to show that Jacques is 
sometimes used in French where we should use 
John or Jack in English. Comp. ‘John Bull” 


1| with ‘‘ Jacques Bonhomme”’; ‘Jack of all 
trades”? with ‘‘ Maitre Jacques” (Littré. Gasc), | 


‘‘ Jack o’ the clock (house)”’ with ‘‘ Jaquemart,” 
in which, whatever the mart may mean, there 
is the name Jaque-- James. And again, Gasc s./. 
“‘ Jacquot”’ translates it not only “ Jim, Jem,” 
but also “ Jack,” so that it would seem that 
in France, also, some confusion has taken place 
between the equivalents of John and James. 
The fact is, Jacque(s) was in former times as 
great a favourite in France as John was in 
England; and this is how Jake or Jacque, so 
it seems to me, when it had found its way 
into England from France, came (in the form 
of Jack) to be used = John, especially as this had 
already become so short that it could be neither 
abbreviated nor turned into any acceptable 
pet form except Johnny. James had already 
its Jem and Jim; and we could well spare its 
Jack, which had no particular likeness to it, 
and was almost as much like John, especially in 
the form of Jock. 

In conclusion, as Mr. Nicholson has appealed 
to me to help him with his derivation, I will 
point out that Pott (p. 120) and Wacker- 
nagel (/oc. cit. iii. 162, note 53), both speak as 
if they considered Jack to come from John; 
but they give no arguments, and no mere 
dicta have any weight with me. Indeed, 
Wackernagel indirectly rather confirms the 
view which I adopt; for, while he says that 
the Swiss dim. ‘‘ Jiégli” may be a pet form of 
Johannes, he allows that the weight of the 
evidence is in favour of the view that it is really 
‘* Jiicklin,”’ a dim. of Jacob, so that it looks as 
if even in Swiss-German some confusion had 
arisen between the equivalents of John and 
James. The y in ‘‘Jégli” proves nothing, 
indeed is rather in favour of the James view, 
for in Mistral’s Mod. Prov. Dict. s. ». ‘‘ Jaque,” 
I find the form Jagme, while Mr. Nicholson 
gives “ Jagge”—Jakke (and Jakke, according 
to my view, = James), and Wackernagel himself, 
in the very next page, gives Joggi and Joggel 
as = Jacob (i.e., James). 

With regard to Jackanapes, upon which Mr. 
Nicholson incidentally remarks, this word was 
used both of apes and of men; and if, as is 
probable, it meant an ape (= Jack ape) before it 


family. F, CHANCE, 








THE INDIAN ORIGIN OF POPULAR TALES. 
Guildford : Jan. 27, 1892. 

I regret that I have only now had an 
opportunity of seeing Mr. Lang’s letter under 
the above heading in the ACADEMY of January 
16. I may, however, still be permitted to indi- 


_cate the ethnological and economical facts, 


the importance of which, with reference to 


theories of any social origins whatever, has, for 


many years past, seemed to me ever greater 
the greater one’s knowledge of these facts has 


, become. 


1, The facts pointing to Egypt and Chaldea 
as the earliest seats of the origins of civilisa- 
tion, i.e., of organised societies, with written 


records. 

2. The facts showing that one of the main 
conditions of the origin of these civilisations 
was a conflict of higher white with lower 
coloured and black races. 

3. The portraits, skulls, and skeletons, de- 
monstrating that these white races were non- 
Semitic and non-Aryan, probably pre-Semitic 
and pre-Aryan, and hence conveniently to be 
distinguished by the term ‘ Archaian’’—a 
term that has, for some twenty years now, 
| been used in geology in not dissimilar rela- 
_ tions. 

4. The wealth and leisure obtained by the 
subjection and exploitation of these lower 
races; and hence conditions very highly 
favourable to the intellectual development of 
'the higher races who, as their skulls and 
portraits assure us, were possessed of great 
_ intellectual capacities. 

5. The world-wide distribution of white 
races, certainly non-Semitic and non- Aryan, 
and not improbably branches of the same white 
stock to which the founders of civilisation in 
Egypt and Chaldea belonged. 

Among less general facts may be noted those 
later results of research which seem to indicate 
the existence of a pre-historic, /.e., pre-Aryan 
and non-Aryan civilisation in India. And hence 
| I have the pleasure of agreeing with Mr. Lang 
| in such expressions of opinion as the following : 
—‘* The ideas in contes are of extreme antiquity 

. much older than India as historically 
known ... and above all not peculiar to 
India.” But instead of saying, as Mr. Lang 
does, that ‘‘ it is just as easy tu allege that those 
tales reached India from Egypt, as that the 
reached Egypt from India,” I venture to thin 
that consideration of such facts as those above 
indicated, and of others which I have no space 
here to detail, may justify one in believing it 
Sar more easy to prove that these tales reached 
India from Chaldea or Egypt than that they 
reached Chaldea or Egypt from India; and 
further, that from Egypt, or Southern Arabia, 
far more probably than from India, ‘ they 
have spread South even down to South Africa.” 

J.8. Sruart GLENNIE. 











‘“THE BROWNING CYCLOPAEDIA.” 
Toynbee Hall: Feb. 3, 1892. 
Will you allow me space to protest against a 
book lately published by Dr. Berdoe, under the 
title of The Browning Cyclopaedia? It may be 
matter of opinion whether the explanation of 
Browning’s recondite allusions is helpful to 
readers—I think it probably is; but, at least, 
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it is desirable that such work should not be 
disfigured by elementary blunders. The follow- 
ing are culled from about a dozen pages dealing 
with ‘“‘ Aristophanes’ Apology” and the trans- 
lation of the ‘‘ Agamemnon.” The page refer- 
ences are to the thirteenth volume of the 
Collected Works. 

“P. 6. dikast and heliast: the dikast was the 
judge, the heliasts were jurors.’’ 

* P. 9. As the Three taught when either woke some 
woe—i.e., the three Furies.”’ 

Of course the Three are Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Kuripides. 

* P. 10. Milesian smart-place, the Athenian defeat 
at Miletus.”’ 

The Athenians were not defeated at Miletus: 
(/, Hat. vi. 21. 

**P, 21. Aieophon, a tragic poet of Athens.”’ 

The point is that he was a demagogue ; the poet 
was quite another person. 

*P. 46. Taigetan, one of the Pleiades’? ! 

Browning explains in a bracket ‘‘(you guess, 
Sparté),’’ Dr. Berdoe, however, failed to guess 
Sparté, and looked out Taiigete in his classical 
dictionary by mistake for Taiigetus. 

**P. 166. Mukenaian tyrant, Agamemnon, King 
of Mycenae.”’ 

Eurystheus. 

**P, 253. Elektra, daughter of Atlas and mother 
of Dardanus, the founder of Troy.’’ 

Classical dictionary again! Six Elektras are 
very puzzling. 

**P, 270. Zlion, a town of Macedonia 

“Pp, 273. Achaian’s two-throned empery: the 
Pcloponnesos with Greece proper.’’ 

Aeschylus has ’Axad@v S/@povey xpdros—i.e., the 
brother-kings, Agamemnon and Menelaos. 

**P. 304. Erinus, a surname of Ceres.’ 

“P. 307. The Argeian Monster. . . . The 
Lernaean monster with seven heads, slain by 
ITercules,”’ 

Aeschylus has, ’Apyetov Sdxos, immouv records, 
aa ridnpdpos Aeds,—i.e. the company of Argives 
concealed in the wooden horse. 

“PL 317. Alkmene’s child, Wercules was the son 
of Alkmenes.”’ 

“P3925. Orthian style, the tlogging of boys at 
the altar of Artemis at Sparta, the Diamastigosis.’’ 

‘*Diamastigosis’’ is good, but unfortunately 
op@lus ev yduors merely means ‘in a shrill tone.’’ 


spree 


But enough. I cannot refrain in the name 
of all lovers of Browning from speaking 
out, when I find a commentator capable of 
such ignorance as this permitted—in Mr. 
Stevenson’s expressive phrase — 


** To swing by his irreverent tail 
All over the most holy place.’’ 


Dr. Berdoe naively tells us in his Preface 
that one of his qualifications for his task lies in 
his having ‘attended nearly every meeting of 
the Browning Society from its inauguration.” 
I venture to think that his time would have 
been far better occupied in acquiring the 
rudiments of the Greek language. May he 
serve as an awful warning to the universities, 
and as a powerful argument for Mr. Churton 
Collins in his crusade against the severance 
between the study of English and classical 


literature! 
E. K, CHampBers, 


“PLY LIKE WHISTLEJACKET.” 
Hatfiel! Hall, Durham: Jan. 27, 1892. 

In ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ Act iv., occur 
the words spoken by Tony: ‘tI have got you 
a pair of horses that will fly like Whistlejacket.”’ 
1 have never seen this explained, but have no 
dloubt that the reference is to a racehorse, 
famous in its day, named Whistlejacket, which 
belonged to Lord Rockingham. It ran at York 
and Newmarket in 1754, and had a clean record 
of victories. As Goldsmith's play was not 


produced till 1773, there would be ample oppor- 
tunity for the name to become the typical 
dlesignation of a fleet horse, like the ‘‘ Bees- 








wings’ and “ Donovans” of a later time. 

There is a life-size picture of ‘‘ Whistlejacket,” 
ainted by G. Stubbs, at Wentworth Wood- 

Soom. H. ELLERSHAW. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Svuxpay, Feb. 7,4 p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “‘ Fashion 
and Health,” by Dr. Andrew Wilson. 
7.30 p.m. Ethical : ‘Class Ethics,” by Miss Hughes. 
Mowpay, Feb. 8, 5 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘'The Move- 
ments of the Body and how they are accomplished,” by 
Mr. H. Power. 
8 p.m. Royal Academy: “ Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” IIL, by Mr. G. Aitchison. 
8pm. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, ‘ Develop- 
ment of Electrical Distribution,” I1I., by Prof. George 


Forbes. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: “The Meaning of Life,” by 
the Rev. Dr. W. L. Gildea. 


8.30 p.m. Geographical. 
Tvrspay, Feb. 9,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ The Brain,” 
IV., by Prof. Victor Horsley. 
8p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘ Gold-Quartz 
Reduction,” by Mr. A. H. Curtis. 
8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “ British Columbia: a 
Problem of Colonial Development,’’ by Canon Beanlands. 
830 p.m. Anthropological: “ Articles and Imple- 
ments of every day Use among the Chin Tribes on the 
Burmese Frontier,” by Mr. M. J. Walhouse; “The Skull 
of a Chin Decoit Leader,” by Capt. E. 8. Hastings; 
**Exploration of Howe Hill Barrow, peasiete, York- 
shire,’ by Mr. J. R. Mortimer; “Human Remains 
found in Howe Hill Barrow,” by Dr. J. G. Garson. _ 
Werpyespay, Feb. 10, 8 p.m. Geological: “The Raised 
Beaches, ‘Head,’ or Rubble Drift in the South of Eng- 
land : their Relation to the Valley Drifts and to the 
Glacial Period,’ by Prof. J. Prestwich; and “The 
Olenellus Zone in the North-West Highlands of 8cot- 
land,” by Messrs. B. N. Peach and John Horne. __ 
8 p.m. Society of Arts; “Burning Oils for Light- 
houses and Lightships,” by Mr. E. Price Edwards. 
Tuvrspay, Feb. 11, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘Some 
Recent Biological Discoveries,” by Prof. E. Ray Lan- 


kester. 

430 p.m. Society of Arts: 
Indo-China,” by Lord Lamington. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Nineteenth Century 
Music ” by Mr. W. H. Cummings. : 

8 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘Saracenic and Turkish 
Architecture,” VI., by Mr. G. Aitchison. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: “The Logical Foundations 
of Applied Mathematical Sciences,” by Mr. E. T. Dixon ; 
“The Inadmissibility of the usual Reasoning by which it 
appears that the Limiting Value of the Ratio of Two 
Intinite Functions is the same as that of their first devived, 
with Instanees in which the Result obtained by it is 
Erronevus,” by Mr. E. P. Culverwell. 

8 p.m. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘ Some 
Experimental Investigations of Alternate Currents,” by 
Mr. A. Siemens; and “The Specification of Insulated 
Conductors for Electric Lighting and other Purposes,” 
by Mr. W. H. Preece. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

Fripay, Feb. 12, 5 p.m. Physical. 

7.30 p.m. Civil Engineers ; Students’ Meeting, “ Fly- 
Wheels and Governors,” by Mr. H. B. Ransom. 

7.30 p.m. Ruskin Society: ‘*The Work and Object 
of the Guild and School of Handicraft,” by Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: “The Relation between 
Titus Andrenicus, Lucrece, Henry VI., and Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” by Mr. C. Crawford. 

9p.m. Royal Institution: *‘ Rain, Snow, and Hail,” 
by Mr. G. J. Symons. 

Sarurpay, Feb. 13, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘‘ Matter: 
at Rest and jn Motion,” I., by Lord Rayleigh. 

3.45pm. Botanic: General Fortnightly Meeting. 


* Recent Travels in 


SCIENCE. 


The Annals of Tacitus. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Furneaux. 
Vol. IL., Books XI.-XVI. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) 


In his second volume, as in his first, Mr. 
Furneaux understands in the most liberal 
sense his duties as an editor of Tacitus. 
Basing his text upon that of Halm, but 
with certain well-considered changes, he 
illuminates that text by a judicious and 
businesslike commentary. But his work 
has not ended here. He has gone very 
thoroughly over the other records of the 
period, and comes before us in his intro- 
ductory chapters as a historian, no less than 
an editor, of considerable claims. Original, 
but cautious in surmise, and critical in 
examination, he seems to possess just the 
right balance of mind for surveying the 
mis-statements of the past and the con- 








jectures of the present. It is impossible, 
of course, to say what surprises the future 
may have in store for usin the revealing 
of new MSS.; and, in another sense, no 
work upon a classical author is final—some 
brilliant emendation may occur to a fresh 
mind, before which whole piles of comment 
and conjecture will crumble away—but, 
surprises apart, Mr. Furneaux’s edition of 
the The Annals of Tacitus is likely to be the 
last work on the subject for a good many 
ears. 

The editor begins with a summary of the 
principal «veuts between the end of the 
sixth book and the beginning of the 
eleventh, and then passes on to state and to 
consider Tacitus’s view of the character and 
government of Gaius, Claudius, and Nero. 
The materials in Tacitus for an account of 
Caligula are of the very slightest, but even 
his hints have their value. It seems to 
have been decreed by fate that we shall not 
receive’ from the Annals a complete account 
of any Roman emperor’s principate: the 
account of Tiberius is broken in the middle, 
that of Gaius or Caligula is altogether lost, 
that of Claudius begins six years after his 
accession, and that of Nero has lost its end ; 
but still we have so much left of the books 
that dealt with these last two emperors that 
we are not at any loss as to what Tacitus’s 
judgment on them was. Unfortunately, it 
is easier to be sure of his judgment than to 
be sure of its justice. He insinuates where 
he cannot—-or does not—prove ; he affirms 
general propositions, and brings forward 
only individual illustrations. We should 
like to know more than we do of his 
authorities for even his individual illustra- 
trations; and we distrust Tacitus most in 
his highly-wrought speeches, where there 
are often no illustrative facts at all. We 
have an abiding sense that he never meant 
to be unfair or to falsify history ; but, along- 
side of his prejudice in favour of virtue, he 
has several other prejudices, and he has a 
perfect passion for style without quite 
understanding that style should be uniform 
and impressions consistent. He, probably, 
had a vivid impression of the character of 
each emperor and leading men or women ; 
we do not find that his general tone about 
any one of them is different at the end from 
what it was at the beginning, which is by 
itself proof that his work has been revised 
and, to a certain extent, made to play well 
together; yet he does now and again make 
remarks which tell at the moment, but 
which do not harmonise with the total im- 
pression of this or that character. 

Few things, therefore, are more interest- 
ing than to see what really was Tacitus’s 
view of each eminent personage; and few 
more amusing than to watch for the pas- 
sages—chietly in speeches—where the 
rhetorician has triumphed over the his- 
torian. The right man was certainly in 
this case born in the right time. At no 
other place or time could a writer of 
Tacitus’s gifts have had the luck to live 
near to a series of scenes and actors so 
striking, so puzzling, so unrestrained, as 
those which his Annals and his Histories 
record. As to Gaius, very probably a young 
madman, it is not to be supposed that we 
have lost much history in losing Tacitus’s 
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report of his acts; but we are certainly 
robbed of a great deal of good reading. 
Claudius, however, even the fragmentary 
Claudius, makes amends. His principate 
is no less diverting than that of Caligula, 
and Tacitus is perhaps more instructive in 
narrating it than he is likely to have been 
in dealing with the latter. Caligula left 
things very much out of joint; and from 
Claudius’s efforts to re-establish some kind of 
working arrangement, we learn what was 
then thought essential to the imperial 
system. Tacitus’s account, however, of 
Claudius’s first measures is lost to us, and 
we have to be content with the middle and 
end of his government. But there is quite 
enough here to furnish food for reflection 
and room for conjecture. Whatever else 
Claudius was, he was at all events well 
educated. The Greek teachers and friends 
of his youth, with whom he so often had to 
dine alone, gave him not only learned tastes, 
but also businesslike habits, industry, and 
philosophy enough to make him nioderate 
in his titles. Wodiehnan they could not 
eradicate, nor—if Tacitus may be trusted— 
a certain inclination to cruelty (often allied 
to weakness of mind) and stimulated after 
the death of his nephew by the omnipotence 
of his new position. If Tacitus and 
Suetonius were really building on good con- 
temporary authorities when they described 
him as cruel, we shall have to ascribe to his 
freemen rather than to him his humane 
legislation about slaves. This will then 
become creditable to the much abused freed- 
men—as also is the fact that the freedmendid 
not always get on well with the empresses. 
But as to one empress, at least, there is an 
unsolved riddle. What is the real meaning 
of Messalina’s marriage with Silius ? Tacitus 
cannot have known, for his story is utterly 
incomprehensible; and Mr. Furneaux is 
wise in saying little about the matter. The 
philosophy of Claudius’s disposition or 
training comes out, we fancy, less in his 
toleration of his wives than in his treat- 
ment of the provinces. Mr. Furneaux 
notices how he “ conceives and carries out, 
with a boldness far beyond that of his im- 
mediate predecessors, the Roman idea of 
consolidation consequent upon conquest.” 
The extent of Agrippina’s ambition and 
the real character of the pliable Seneca are 
two puzzles which accompany us from 
Claudius’s principate into that of his suc- 
cessor ; and upon them Mr. Furneaux does 
the great service of giving us the facts 
quite clearly and plainly, so that we can 
form our own opinion. But Mr. Furneaux’s 
analyses are not, like Seneca’s style, mere 
sand without lime. ‘There are always com- 
ments, explanations, and conjectures to bind 
them together. Mr. Furneaux himself is 
less sceptical as to all the astonishing stories 
of Nero’s principate than we should have 
expected. Even the cautious Mr. G. Long 
went further in doubting whether Nero 
was as black as he is painted, and Mr. Fur- 
neaux seems untouched by the stronger 
doubts and fuller sceptical arguments of 
continental writers. Yet about great things 
and small our record of Nero is filled up 
with incredible tales. We always thought 
that the story of an elephant walking on a 
tight rope with a Roman knight on its back 








must owe its origin to a pictorial advertise- 
ment, and M. Hochart has taught us to 
disbelieve the tale of the plot against 
Agrippina when the cabin roof was arranged 
to fall in, and the ship was also arranged to 
come to pieces. It is quite possible that 
modern inquirers may end by rejecting 
nearly everything we are told about Nero, 
except what we can make out from the 
legends and the alloy of his coins and the 
particulars of his provincial administration. 

Mr. Furneaux devotes separate chapters of 
his Introduction to two provincial matters— 
the Roman relations with Parthia and Ar- 
menia down to the death of Nero, and the 
conquest of Britain under Claudius and Nero. 
It is not in anyone’s power to say much that 
is new on the latter topic, but we are always 
the better for a good sifting of the facts 
and a survey of recent theories. Hiibner, 
the editor of the volume of the C./.Z. 
which deals with Britain, has of late years 
published some bold views about the con- 
quest of the island which do not find much 
favour in Mr. Furneaux’s eyes. Mr. 
Furneaux is unwilling to believe that the 
Roman invasion under A. Plautius Silvanus 
touched our shores so far west as Hiibner 
supposes: he finds its landing place some- 
where in the south-east. On that decision 
Hiibner’s tempting derivation of the name 
of Clausentum (Bitterne, near South- 
ampton) from that of Claudius through 
Claudientum will fall to the ground. (If it 
is not to be abandoned, might we not 
suppose that an emperor of archaic tastes 
named the town, not exactly after himself, 
but after the old form of his family name, 
Clausus? Then we need not invent a form 
Claudientum.) We may perhaps never 
know when Glevum (Gloucester) was occu- 
pied: that question goes along with the 
other, where Plautius landed; but does not 
Mr. Furneaux think that there is a prob- 
ability that it was not colonised till the time 
of Nerva, derived from the inscription in 
C.I.L. vi., No. 3346? We have long felt a 
difficulty about Caratacus, and are dis- 
appointed that the new editor of Tacitus is 
not more successful than other people in 
clearing it up. How is it that a chieftain 
from the eastern side of Britain became a 
popular leader in South Wales? He had 
no footing there, and all the narrow instincts 
of tribal jealousy would stand in his way. 
Not any Frenchman—to take a somewhat 
parallel case—would make an acceptable 
leader to Bretons at the present day in resist- 
ing a war of invasion. It is misleading to 
talk of Caratacus throwing himself into 
South Wales as a ‘stronghold of national 
independence.” There was no British nation 
at all. If there had been, it is probable 
that there would have been no conquest; 
and many years later the tribes were still at 
bitter feud one with another. Something 
which we do not know lies beneath this 
story of a Caratacus heard of first in the 
East and then in the West. With this 
mystery, whatever it be, may be connected 
the extraordinary way in which the first 
Roman colony on British soil is mentioned 
by Tacitus. Colchester was founded, he 
seems to say, to keep the men of South 
Wales in order! 

Fravkuin T, Riciarps, 





TWO BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE. 


Elements of Agriculture. By W. Fream, 
(John Murray.) A general demand having 
long existed for an elementary yet thorough 
work on agriculture, suited for rural and 
other schcols and classes, the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society took up the matter, and the 
result lies before us in this excellent manual. 
A committee of the society, with Lord Moreton 
for chairman, sketched the general plan of the 
book, and then entrusted the carrying out of 
their views to Dr. W. Fream. No book can be 
named that is at once so full, so trustworthy, 
and so cheap ; and there is no doubt it must be 
long regarded as the standard work on its 
subject. It treats of soils, plants, animals. 
Under the first head tillage, manures, and 
drainage naturally fall; crops and their treat- 
ment, weeds and insect pests, are comprehended 
under plants; while a full account of the 
different breeds of cattle, their fattening, and 
the newest plans of dairying will be found under 
the third division. The book is abundantly 
illustrated, and-that with only useful wood- 
cuts, while the indices are full and in every 
way satisfactory. Dr. Fream and the society 
are to be heartily congratulated on this little 
book, which ought to be extremely useful in 
the cause of technical education. Turn where 
the reader will, the information is brought up 
to the day, and clearly stated, while the book’s 
parentage is sufficient guarautee for its 
accuracy. Only two possible additions can be 
desired, and these might easily be supplied in 
future editions, when the book would form a 
perfect treasure to farmers and pupils alike. 
The first of these is a chapter on poultry, their 
breeds and treatment. At present the subject 
is not named. The other is a farming calendar. 
Perhaps the committee thought that this had 
already been supplied in the late C. Lawrence's 
excellent ‘‘ Handy Book for Farmers.’’ Could it 
not be incorporated at the end of Dr. Fream’s 
book? In every point the book before us is an 
admirable specimen of what such a manual 


should be. 


Farm Crops. By John Wrightson. (Cassells.) 
Prof. Wrightson always writes to the 
point, without wasted words or long  pre- 
ambles. This is one of the most practical of 
his books. Farmers as a rule distrust book 
learning, and an author who should hope to sell 
his books to farmers only would certainly not 
need to print a large edition. But for schools 
of technical education and for the Oxford 
University Extension Lectures this little volume 
will prove most useful. It treats of the rota- 
tion of crops and the theory of root fallowing ; 
describes the growth of each crop and the method 
of harvesting it, together with the diseases 
and insect foes to which itis liable. The pages 
on grasses are particularly instructive. Indeed 
most of them are figured, and so are some of the 
best of modern farm implements. The theory of 
haymaking is well drawn out, and there is a 
chapter on ensilage. Not every one would 
agree with the author that in certain cases 
boggy or rushy land is better left alone. It 
may not pay to drain it, but the rushes and 
rubbish could at all events be dug up and 
burnt. Apart from each one’s prepossessions, 
however, it is a pleasure to meet such a thorough 
book as Prof. Wrightson’s in all the branches 
on which it touches. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE NEW ETRUSCAN INSCRIPTION. 
Barton-on-Humber : Feb. 1, 1892. 
By the courtesy of Prof. Krall, of Vienna, I 


am enabled to give some extracts illustrating 
numeral-forms, from the Etruscan inscription 
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described in the ACADEMY of last week. The 
extracts furnished to me are as follows: 


VI. 9. zAéruMsne . lusas . fler . hamoisca . 
Gezeri laivisca. 

VI. 13. 6UNSna . 6UNS flers. 

VI. 14. ESLEM . ZA@RUMIS . acule . tinsin sarve. 

VIII. 1. Oucle . O18 . s’aris. esvila. 

VIII. 3. celi @uOif . ZA@RUMIS . 
Ounsl . sucri . Oezeric. 

IX. 2. CIEM . CEALxUS . lauxumneti . eisna 
Cax sein, ‘ 

X. 2. CIEM . CEALXUZ . capeni. 

XI. 8. petereni . ESLEM . ZAPRUM . muein. 

XI, 12. ESLEM . CEALyUS . etnam. aisna cesal. 

XT. 17. ESLEM CIALXUS. 

XIT. 10, 6UNEM . CIALXUS. 


The numeral-forms, nearly all of which will be 
familiar to students (vide my ‘‘ Etruscan 
Numerals” in The Archaeological Review, July, 
1889), are in Roman type. As Prof. Krall 
hopes to be able to publish the inscription 
early in March, it is needless to comment at 
length on these extracts. There can, I thiuk, 
be no doubt of their genuine character. 
Among other well-known words occurs /ler 
(cf. fler@rce, Fab. No. 2598), = flere, “‘ an offer- 
ing,” and /lers —= flere’, “the offering” (vide 
Sayce, in Pauli’s A/tital. Stud. iii, 128), The 
form ne@vns! — neOunus + ul, — * Neptunus-be- 
longing-to” (cf. /uflunsl, &c.). The tinal ¢ 
(Latin qgve) appears in @ezeri-c (ef. vi. 9: 
@ezeri). Ounem is a new form, apparently 
formed by analogy with eslem. 
Ropert Brown, Jun. 


Hlerxva ne- 


THE NAME OF SESBASSAR, 
Oxford; Feb. 1, 1892. 


Prof. van Hoonacker's proposal to explain 
the name of the “ prince of Judah,” ~Zaww 
(Ezra i. 8, &ec.), as a contraction of this Baby- 


lonian Sumas-bil-usur is very ingenious. May 
it not be improved by changing bi/ into habal ? 
Then the name is a complete parallel to Nabi- 
habal-usur, ‘‘ Nebo, protect the son” (=Nabo- 
polassur). A shorter name, Habal-usur, ‘ pro- 
tect the son,” also occurs, as Schrader long ago 
showed (Die «1ss.- Bab, Neilinschriften, 1872, 
p- 154), to which Sumas might be prefixed 
equally well with Nabu. 
T. K. Curyne. 

P.S.--On referring to Prof. van Hoonacker’s 
note again, I see that he speaks of bussur as 
containing the two elements bi/ (or bal *) and 
usur. At the end of his letter he drops bal 
altogether. At any rate, 1 may give my vote 
for the less favoured reading. 





SCIENCE NOTES, 


Messks, Henry Sormeran & Co. have issued 
the prospectus of a Monograph of the Birds of 
Paradise and Bower-birds, by Mr. R. Bowdler 
Sharpe, of the Natural History Museum. To 
some extent, it will form a supplement to 
Gould’s well-known Birds of New Guinea, in- 
corporating the most recent discoveries. Where 
ag age. Gould’s plates will be employed ; 
ut in many cases the species have been re- 
drawn by Mr. Hart, the artist who assisted 
Gould for more than forty years. The work 
will be published in six parts, making one 
volume imperial folio; and each part will con- 
tain ten hand-coloured illustrations. The 
edition is limited to 350 copies. 

_ Messrs. LoncMans will shortly publish the 
eighteenth edition of Sir Philip Magnus’s 
L-ssons in Elementary Mechanics, entirely re- 
written by the author. It contains several new 


sections, and especial attention has been given 
to the subject of units and to the explanations 
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of terms. No change, however, has been made 
in the general arrangements of the book. A 
Key containing full solutions of all the 
exercises and examination questions, many of 
which are new, is also ready for press. 


Marcu 17 is the date fixed for the Bakerian 
Lecture of the Royal Society, and Prof. James 
Thomson is to be invited to deliver it. The 
Croonian Lecture is to be delivered on March 24 
by Prof. Angelo Mosso, of Turin, the subject 
being ‘‘ The Temperature of the Brain.” 


At the last general monthly meeting of the 
Royal Institution, special thanks were returned 
for the following donations :—Sir Benjamin 
Baker, £50; L. M. Rate, Esq., £50; J. W. 
Swan, Esq., £21; Wm. Anderson, Esq., £25 ; 
for carrying on investigations on Liquid 
Oxygen. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Campripce Antiquarian Soctety.—-(MJonday, 
Jan. 25.) 

Pror. E. C. Crakk, president, in the chair.— 
Prof. T. McKenny Hughes read a paper on some 
recent discoveries of objects of mediaeval date, 
between Hobson-strect and Sidney-street. He 
gave a description of a hitherto unknown ditch 
occurring within the area enclosed by the King’s 
Ditch, and containing a remarkable collection of 
pottery and other objects, most of which he 
exhibited. The ditch was exposed during the 
excavations for the foundation of some new 
buildings on Mr. Hunnybun’s premises between 
Hobson-street and Sidney-street. He gave topo- 
graphical reasons for believing that this ditch was 
older than the King’s Ditch, and exhibited various 
objects of Roman and mediaeval age which he had 
found on the adjoining areas within the King’s 
Ditch. In the newly discovered ditch, however, 
the objects were all mediaeval, but, as he thought, 
confirmatory of the view that it was older than the 
King’s Ditch. There was some dark grey pottery 
which, if found elsewhere, might pardonably be 
mistaken for Roman: while the long glazed 
mediaeval jugs appeared to be much earlier than 
the middle of the thirteenth century, the date of 
the King’s Ditch. These tall jugs with a lip, 
fluted handle, and finger-moulded scolloped base, 
some cf dark grey ware, some of red, were 
generally glazed about the mouth and upper half, 
but the glaze was seldom continuous about the 
lower part. Their form and texture and glaze, 
combined, referred them to mediaeval date ; but he 
inted out that this could not with certainty be 
inferred from small fragments, as he had found 
Roman glazed pottery in this district. ‘The bones 
of domestic animals were not numerous, but very 
interesting. The sheep had long goat-like horns, 
and one specimen had two horns on the same side. 
As it is improbable that any one had imported a 
Syrian four-horned sheep, this, he thought, was 
probably a freak of nature. The oxen had horn- 
cores like those of the Celtic shorthorns and 
without the spiral curve which seems in this 
district to have come in with crossing and domesti- 
cation. Among the objects brought to him as 
found in the soil during the excavations on some 
rt of the area was a small wooden book. He 
ad not been able to verify the circumstances of 
this find, and unfortunately the tablets had been 
cleaned. The book consisted of two covers and two 
leaves; the inside of the covers and both sides of 
each leaf were incised, leaving a margin all round. 
The incised portion was covered with some black 
substance, probably wax, on which characters 
inscribed with a style were still visible. He 
showed some admirable photographic reproductions 
by the Cambridge Engraving Company which, for 
the purpose of deciphering the writing, were better 
than the original: but this task had not yet been 
accomplished. 


Royat. Socrety or Lrrerature.—( Wednesday, 
"yy 


Jan. 27.) 
E. W. Brasroox, Esq., in the chair.—A paper 
was read by the Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on ‘* The Didache, or Teaching of the 





Twelve Apostles.”” This long-lost Church Manual 
was rediscovered in 1873 by Archbishop Bryennios 
who, ten years later, issued a scholarly edition in 
Greek. Dr. Taylor gave a description of the MS. 
and of the Baltimore facsimile, and explained the 
different tests of genuineness. Pas-ing thence to 
the contents of the Manual, he discussed the ‘* Two 
Ways,’’ Church ordinances and institutions re- 
ferred to, and commented upon certsia in‘ rpols- 
tions. Much fresh light and considerable interest 
were infused into the text of the teichin: by the 
lecturer’s illustrations from ancient Jewish sources. 
There appears to be no dout as to the antiz ity 
ot the tract, which there are groun1: fue belie ving 
to be a genuine relic of the first ceutury. Iu con- 
clusion, the lecturer noticed the bearing of the 
Manual on the literary history of the Gozpels.—A 
short discussion followed, in which the chairman, 
Dr. Phené and Mr. P. W. Ames, secretary, took 
part. 








FINE ART. 


OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
II. 


Ti arrangewent of the Euglish pictures this 
year is the one consecrated by usage: that is, 
Gallery No. 1 is wholly devoted to them, and 
they obtain a fair half of the Great Gallery 
No. 3, while the Water Colour and Black and 
White rooms contain a selection from the work; 
of the old masters of English water colour. 

The “‘ Decolla‘cd Head of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth”’ (F. Seymour Haden, Esq.), the author- 
ship of which remains unknown, 1s interesting 
as a curiosity, but moves us not as a picture, 
even as such things may easily move. It does 
not even give the shudder so readily obtainable 
under the circumstances, and has no claim to 
special distinction in a class which contains at 
one end the ‘St. John” of Andrea Solario, at 
the other the ‘‘ Egmont and Horn,” of Louis 
Gallait. 

Richard Wilson has rarely more victori- 
ously maintained his position as one of the 
greatest masters of landscape than in the 
exquisite ‘‘ Cader Idris” (F. Worsley-Taylor, 
Esq.). This furnishes one mre proof that an 
interpreter of nature must necessarily rise 
highest when, transcribing the svenes of his 
native country, he penetrates through the outer 
surface into their very essence, as he can but 
seldom do in portraying the alien beauties of 
foreign lands, dazzle they aml enchant him 
ever so. A comparison of the simple 
and pathetic piece to which we refer with 
the ‘‘ Apollo and the Seasons’’ (Wentworth 
Beaumont, Esq.), a fine example of Wilson’s 
Italian manner, based—yet not slavishly based 
—on that of Claude, well illustrates our 
meaning. Singularly happy in the ‘Cader 
Idris” is the fashion in which the pure blue 
of the mountains is relieved upon, while it yet 
almost merges in, the paler azure of the skies. 
Many Turners are here, of various periods, and 
in widely differing states of preservation. To 
the middle time belongs the great ‘* Sea-piece’’ 
(Lord Leconfield), black and grim, as works of 
this special class are apt to be, but strangely 
grand and hervic in conception. From the 
same famed Turner collection comes a jewel of 
the first water, the ‘‘ View of Petworth 
House.” This is a peaceful, tender scene, 
made up of park-like undulations framing a 
little sunset-tinted lake, beyond which appears 
the somewhat prosaic-looking house. Turner 
has here painted with what is for him, at this 
stage, an extraordinary amount of detail, 
lovingly finishing his trees, and rendering 
the myriad reflections on the smooth water 
with a skill unsurpassable. And what is still 
rarer, he condescends to portray the scene 
with its own natural pathos, renouncing for 
the occasion the lurid, disquieting splendour 
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in which he is so fond of dissolving even 
his simpler subjects. We must not pass over 
in silence another Turner of the middle 
time, Lord Wantage’s famous ‘ Walton 
Bridges’’—a canvas which, notwithstanding 
its many beauties, produces as a whole a 
puzzling and unsatisfying effect, by reason of 
its want of unity and its unfortunate pro- 
fusion of competing motives. The beautiful 
‘‘Lake of Geneva” (Sir Donald Currie), 
now doubly mysterious in its decay, is 
on the borderland between the second and 
third manners; its middle and far distances 
are now sadly effaced. But, before dealing 
with the remaining canvases in this very inter- 
esting collection of landscapes, we must return 
to the figure painters. 

Gainsborough is seen here to the highest 
advantage, both in portrait and in landscape. 
The little known full-length ‘‘ Mrs. Portman 
of Bryanston” (Viscount Portman) must take 
rank with the best of his more popular 
masterpieces, than many of which it is more 
completely composed and more solidly painted, 
while its subject is one prima facie less 
attractive to the general public. The lady 
portrayed is an English gentlewoman who is 
no longer young and has never been fair, yet 
whose distinguished, sympathetic appearance 
has, all the same, its own particular charm. 
She is seated in an armchair near a window, 
and wears with ease a much flounced and 
trimmed silk dress of a beautiful pearl-white 
colour and sheeny surface. The flesh and, in a 
less degree, the other portions of the canvas 
have no doubt faded, but they have faded 
evenly and becomingly, leaving the general 
tone still strong and effective. The head is 
modelled with a more searching skill than is 
usual to Gainsborough, but it is in the white 
dress, with its happy arrangement of line and 
charming varieties of surface, that a really 
supreme technical power is displayed. Here 
the master not unsuccessfully enters the lists 
with Velasquez on the one hand, with Terborch 
on the other. Characteristic examples of the 
same painter are the ‘‘ Elizabeth, Ducbess of 
Grafton”’ (Mrs. Wm. Agnew) and the “‘ James 
Tomkinson of Nautwich”’; but we crave leave 
to doubt whether he is really answerable for 
the inferior ‘‘Mrs_ Billington.”” A peculiar 
charm exhales from the ‘‘ Repose: a Landscape 
with Cattle” (James Price, Esq.), to which the 
sombre, ardent light of a dying sunset lends 
an almost tragic solemnity. It is a true 
Gainsborough landscape, half derived from 
nature, half reminiscence of what is most 
attractive in the art of great predecessors. Sir 
Joshua defends himself bravely against the 
constant encroachments of his dangerous rival, 
being here, in one or two instances, seen at his 
best. To paint at the end of along and noble 
career, as he has 


seal to a well-earned fame. This half-lengtb 
of an exquisite example of English woman- 
hood—as distinguished for purity of aspect 
as for a reposeful elegance—is slightly painted, 
yet done with the hand of a master. It 
shows, too, no sign of perfunctoriness in the 
conception, but, on the contrary, a warm 
and sympathetic interest in the idiosyncrasy 
of the fair sitter. The sparkling ‘ Miss 
Bowles,” from the same Saal collection 
of Manchester House, is, we are inclined to 
think, the most charming of all Reynolds’s 
infant espiégles, because it is the one which 
least oversteps the simplicity of nature; the 
canvas is, moreover, in what is, for Sir Joshua, 
a remarkable state of preservation. In the 
large double portrait, ‘‘ The Earl and Countess 
of Ely,” well authenticated as it appears to be, 
there is but little that recalls the master, save, 
perhaps, the head of the Earl; while on the 
other hand, the almost as vast full-length 


ainted in the irresistible | 
‘Mrs. Braddyll” (Lady Wallace), is to set the 








‘‘James, first Viscount Lifford,’ is remarkable 
for the audacious realism shown in depicting, 
with no shade of courtly flattery, a cynical 
unpleasant visage which it is somewhat hard to 
reconcile with the distinguished career of the 
personage presented. ‘To criticise anew the un- 
fortunate ‘‘ Death of Dido” from Buckingham 
Palace would be to siay the slain over again. 
Though Romney’s name appears no less than 
ten times in the Catalogue, this cannot, in 
truth, be said to be a Romney year; for 
rarely, indeed, has the not infrequent harshness 
and crudity of his colouring more unpleasantly 
asserted itself than in some of these examples. 
Pleasing, subject to this reservation, is the 
‘« Portrait of the Hon. Charlotte Clive,’’ in 
virtue of a certain bright intelligence of aspect ; 
but infinitely finer the noble,’ masculine 
‘* William Hayley,” a study which is by 
far the best example of the master in the 
exhibition. Though the double portrait ‘‘ Mr. 
and Mrs. Lindow” is uncompromisingly harsh 
in modelling and outline, it is nevertheless 
attractive by reason of a certain honesty and 
downrightness, such as we associate rather with 
the Teuton Zoffany than with Romney. Of a 
more familiar type is the aristocratic elegance 
sympathetically portrayed in the ‘Caroline 
Viscountess Clifden and her Sister, Lady Eliza- 
beth Spencer,” which is, however, too obviously 
artificial in composition, while its colour, 
aggravated by some process of cleaning, is 
positively painful. To speak frankly, Sir 
Charles Tennant’s ‘‘ Portrait of Mrs. Jordan,’’ 
which is apparently put forward as a replica of 
a celebrated and lovely original now belonging 
to a member of the Rothschild family, inspires 
us with the deepest distrust. The hand of 
Romney may no doubt be traced in the white 
dress and the blue sash; but is he to be made 
answerable for the painting of this head and 
these bands, executed by the feeblest of feeble 
brushes ? More important and finer Raeburns 
have been seen, even south of the Tweed, than 
the engaging portrait ‘‘ Mrs. Smith, of Jordan- 
bill’ (Mrs. Archibald Smith), which is broadly 
but rather too summarily modelled. Its 
charm is that of a kind of serenity 
and ingenuousness, more spontaneous in 
its simplicity, if of less piquant effect, than 
the attractiveness which we find in Raeburn’s 
more famous predecessors and contemporaries. 
The large ‘‘ Landscape” by John Crome(H. T. 
Broadwood, Esq.) is a study of noble trees and 
tangled woodland, overshadowed by a threaten- 
ing but still light-giving sky. These sombre yet 
luminous thickets, these serried ranks of ancient 
gnarled oaks, have the rare and pathetic charm 
which belongs especially to the most admirable 
among the English successors of the great 
Dutch school ; the hypercritical might perhaps 
deem his portraiture here of abnormal eccen- 
tricities in the trees as too close. Somewhat dry 
and tiresome in its faithful realism is the same 
master’s ‘‘ Yarmouth Harbour” (late E. H. 
Lawrence, Esq.); but the companion, ‘“ Yar- 
mouth Beach” (C. 8. Roundell, Esq.), is an 
admirable example, distinguished not only for 
its pure bright lighting, but for the rare felicity 
with which the insinuating lapping of a calm 
sea against the low-lying sandy beach is 
depicted. None but the admirers quand meme 
of Constable will find themselves able to accept 
as a masterpiece the huge ‘‘ Opening of Water- 
loo Bridge: Whitehall Stairs, June 18, 1817” 
(Sir Charles Tennant), though in many isolated 
passages the brush-power of the great artist 
unmistakably asserts itself. The houses in the 
left corner of the tormented foreground are 
splendid in their solidity; the cloudy, wind- 
swept sky is worthy of the greatest sky 
painter since Ruysdael. But then how tasteless 
and manqué is the arrangement of the difficult 
subject, and how artificial the sparkle produced 
by this much too impartial scattering of 
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points of light all over the canvas. And yet 
when we come to William John Miiller’s 
audacious and, at first sight, singularly happy 
imitation of Constable’s manner—and man- 
| nerism—in the large ‘‘ Eel-bucks at Goring” 
(Wm. Agnew, Esq.), we find ourselves on an 
artistic level altogether lower. If it is evident 
on the one hand that this curious work could 
only have been executed by a painter of rare 
facility, wielding a broad sweeping brush ; on 
the other there is laid bare in it a slovenly @ per 
prés fashion of dealing with the subject chosen, 
which is far, indeed, from the enthusiastic 
nature worship of Constable. Muller cannot be 
said to have issued, during his too short career, 
from the stage of great promise into that of 
great performance; yet he has done many finer 
things than this dashing, if insincere, study. It 
must grieve the Walker worshipper to see that 
the much-regretted painter’s ‘Sunny Thames " 
—a landscape with rustic figures, which, be it 
remembered, remained unfinished at the artist's 
death—does not maintain itself in the midst of 
its dangerous surroundings. The poetic real- 
ism, with its happy national flavour, appears 
as genuine as ever; the colour, however, is, in 
its actual state, both forced and monotonous, 
while the figures of the half-atticised young 
rustics, who fish in the stream, are painfully 
lacking in atmospheric envelopment. 

If the collection of water-colour drawings does 
not unite as many celebrated and perfect 
examples as some of its forerunners in the same 
rooms, it is nevertheless well diversified, serving 
—— to illustrate the peculiar art of John 
Sell Cotman, the humorous studies of rustic 
types which are the glory of William Hunt, and 
the processes of Turner and De Wint in some 
of the preparatory stages of their art. The first 
manner of the former master is shown this 
year in its maturity by the large and faded 
** Fonthill” (Sir Chas. Tennant), painted in 1800 
—a not very inspired rendering of a dull subject 
Among a whole series of interesting ‘‘ Sketches ” 
belonging to the later time—which are really 
the rough notes they purport to be—we should 
single out the beautiful and unusual ‘ Early 
Dawn on a Dark Moor” (J. E. Taylor, Esq ) ; 
the magnificent ‘‘ Téte Noire” (H. T. Vaughan, 
Esq.), a design of the middle period hardly 
more than dashed in; and the blazing sinister 
sunset called ‘‘ Yarmouth” (same collection). 
A curiosity is the fantastic ‘‘ Temptation on 
the Pinnacle of the Temple” (G. Gurney, 
Esq.), engraved for Milton’s Paradise Regained ; 
and another, the curious vignette ‘* River 
View” (J. E. Taylor, Esq.), showing in the 
deep azure of approaching night an imposing 
unreality combined of flowing stream and 
majestic lamp-lighted tower—a foreshadowing 
this of oneof Mr. Whistler’s peculiar night effects. 
A beautiful rainbow-hued study, “ Dawn after 
Wreck” (Rev. W. Kingsley), is completely 
spoilt by the ludicrous figure of a howling, 
disconsolate dog in the foreground; and in 
like fashion another lovely study, ‘‘ Sunset over 
the Sea’ (J. E. Taylor, Esq.), is disfigured by 
a couple of the most grotesque and improbable 
murine monsters, introduced ¢@ propos de botles. 
This fidgetiness of the giant in the matter of 
foregrounds is one of his greatest weaknesses, 
and, moreover, one of the sins much less of his 
youth than of his splendid maturity. The 
Righi has always served with Turner as an 
excuse for the most radiant colour-fantasies, 
and the present version (Rev. W. Kingsley) is 
scarcely less brilliant than those better-known 
renderings which have already been seen on 
the same walls. John Sell Cotman is, with all 
| his limitations, unquestionably one of the most 

original, one of the most inspired, of English 
‘artists; but it is surely an exaggeration to 
| speak of him as, in the truest sense, a colourist. 
He has plenty of colours in his more violent 
Turneresque phase, but scarcely colour; and 








so 
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this contrasting of broad masses of orange with 
balancing masses of deep blue, this undue 
simplification of intervening gradations, is as 
unlike Turner’s real method as anything that 
can well be imagined. To this style belong the 
unpleasant and unreal ‘‘ Abbatial House of St. 
Quen, Rouen,” two ‘‘ Classical Landscapes,” and 
the striking design, ‘‘ Statue of Charles I. at 
Charing Cross.” Best of this group is the really 
harmonious and pathetic ‘“‘Cader Idris” ; but 
we must own to a preference for Cotman in his 
greyer, more sober mood, of which the grim but 
noble ‘* St. Luke’s Chapel, Norwich C.thedral,”’ 
is a commanding example. Luckily, it is not 
‘ often that we find De Wiut in a ‘‘ high-falutin”’ 
falsely romantic vein, as in the large “ Calling 
of Elisha” (C. Seely, Esq.), which our respect 
for one of the national glories must not prevent 
us from frankly pronouncing detestable, in its 
lack of conviction and its jumbling together 
of heterogeneous, ill-matched elements. But, 
then, how the master takes his revenge with 
these magnificently broad sketches of his, alive 
with the grey, suffused light of an English 
atmosphere, and ursurpassed for sympathetic 
and unexaggerated truth of rendering. We 
cannot do more than mention here the sparkling 
‘‘Harvest Field” (F. Nettlefold, Esq.), the 
tinely-designed ‘* Dunwich Church” (same 
collection), the powerful preparatory sketch, 
entitled, ‘‘ Landscape’ (James Orrock, Esq.), 
and ‘“ Bray Church” (F. Nettlefold, Esq.). 
David Cox’s ‘‘ Welsh Funeral” (IF. Craven, 
Esq.), painted in 1850, is an imposing example 
of the somewhat hasty and loose, but still 
effective manner of his latest time ; in execution 
it is inferior to the breezy, inspiriting ‘‘ Broom- 
Gatherers ” (F. Craven, Esq.) hung next to it. 
But most impressive of all—a genuine study 
made for the artist and not for the public—is 
the superb ‘ Waterfall, Bettws-y-Coed.” A 
custueale instructive failure, on the other hand, 
is the ‘‘ Louvre and Tuileries from Pont Neuf” 
(F. Nettlefold, Esq.), which shows the limits 
of Cox’s power, and his conspicuous want of 
sympathy for the difficult subject which he 
here attempts. Not even last year was William 
Hunt more amply or more admirably repre- 
sented than on the present occasion. Less and 
less do we care for those still-life subjects to 
which he, in a great measure, owes his reputa- 
tion, They are wonderful pieces of stippling, 
mere tours de force, neither intrinsically beautiful 
nor in any way suggestive ; and, moreover, they 
have made a bad school in England, from which 
we are only now, with the aid of foreign 
example, emerging. We need not single out 
for mention any of the many representative 
specimens of this style to be found here, with 
the exception of the admirably-lighted ‘* Pine- 
apple and Melon ” (F. Nettlefold, Esq.), which 
stands out as a far more artistic production than 
its fellows. It is in virtue of his technically 
first-rate and irresistibly humorous present- 
ments of rustic types that Hunt deserves and 
will retain his fame. Here a certain unpleasant 
hotness and rustiness of colour, especially in 
the surroundings of the figures, is the only 
drawback to complete enjoyment. In_ the 
delineation of these meek, dove-like maidens, 
there is, to our taste, a little too much of 
the ‘sweetly pretty,” for which we must 
perhaps blame rather the taste of the time 
than that of the artist. But in these por- 
trait-studies of the apple-cheeked, mis- 
chievous urchin of the village and the farm, 
the artist commands an absolute, a triumphant 
success, such as only the truest sympathy in- 
forming the most remarkable skill could achieve. 
True, the large rustic idyll, ‘‘ Cymon and Iphi- 
genia’’ (Chas. Maw, Esq.), is far from being 
technically harmonious or complete ; but who 
could resist ‘‘ Contented with Little’ (late 
E. H. Lawrence, Esq.)—that study, brimming 
over with good humour, of a smiling urchin 











seated on a tub at a table, and triumphantly 
holding a dumplitig on his fork—or its com- 
panion, ‘‘ Happy with More”? Quite equal to 
these are the delicious ‘‘ Pick-a-Back” (same 
collection), and ‘‘The Pet Lamb” (G. R. 
Burnett, Esq., which last is genuinely pathetic 
in the subtle truth with which it shows a little 
farm lad with supreme satisfaction cuddling his 
woolly pet. The collection also comprises two 
examples of John Crome, interesting rather as 
exceptions than for any especial excellence ; 
four drawings by that sober, solid, and some- 
times interesting artist John Thirtle; and 
landscapes by Copley Fielding, Bonington, 
Prout, and Holland. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE TOMB OF KHUENATEN. 
Tel el Amarna: Jan. 23, 1892. 


It has long been known that the Arabs had 
obtained access to the tomb of the remarkable 
founder of Tel el Amarna; the heart scarab of 
Kbuenaten was sold two or three years ago at 
Luxor, and the jewellery of Neferti-iti, his 
queen, a year or two before that. The secret 
of the place having been obtained, M. Alex- 
andre proceeded this month to open up the 
tomb on behalf of the authorities ; some of your 
readers may agreeably remember him as in 
charge of the sale-room of the Ghizeh Museum. 
With the permission of MM. Daressy and 
Alexandre, I was the first visitor to the tomb. 
It is now closed with iron gates, and numbered 
26, North Tombs. 

Crossing the great plain here to the second 
largest valley, four miles to the east, the road 
winds for four miles more up that valley, pass- 
ing a remarkable subsidence in the limestone 
strata, and reaching a narrow side ravine in 
which is the tomb. 

The entrance is — hee of the tomb of 
Seti I. at Thebes; but the sloping passage is 
about half the length of a The walls are 
quite plain. On the right, after the first slope, 
isa turn leading to another descending pas- 
sage quite unfinished. This was made sub- 
sequently to the tomb of Merit-aten the king’s 
daughter, which comes further down on the 
right. It consists of three chambers, the walls 
of which are covered with figures; most of 
these are weepers, headed in one case by the 
king weeping, beneath the disc and rays, 
before his daughter, who stands in a shrine or 
canopy. At the end of the sloping passage is 
the chamber of Khuenaten, about 30 feet square, 
with two rough pillars. It has been carved all 
over, but mainly on a plaster coat which has 
largely perished. The fragments of scenes 
which remain are purely formal, and not of 
importance. There is no colour, and the work 
is poor. On the floor, amid a mass of loose 
stones, are pieces of the granite sarcophagus 
smashed in early times, and parts of ushabtis. 

It is much to be wished that this place should 
be most carefully cleared out, to solve the 
question about this king, as to physiognomy, 
sex, and tattooing, all of which are questioned. 
It is now left in a half cleared state, by superior 
orders, as I have heard. My own work in the 
town here has produced several new results, 
which I hope to report on before long. . I am 
expressly debarred trom touching the tombs. 

Wo. FLINDERS PETRIE. 








THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE ON THE LONGFORD 
HOLBEIN. 
London: Feb. 1, 1892. 
In view of the importance that has been 
attached to the terrestrial globe that appears on 
the Longford Holbein as affording a possible 
clue to the identity of the individuals portrayed, 





it may interest readers of the ACADEMY to know 
that I have been fortunate enough to discover 
the approximate source whence Holbein’s 
globe is derived. 

In 1885 there came into the possession of 
the late Mr. Henry Stevers the gores of a 
terrestrial globe (since sold to America) which 
he, and Mr.. C. H. Coote of the British 
Museum, identified as the lost globe of 1523 by 
Johann Schéner, a distinguished mathematician, 
and the author of many works, chie‘ly pub- 
lished at Nuremberg. 

A close comparison of Holbein’s globe with 
the one above described shows the two to be 
intimately connected. Mr. Coote, to whom I 
am indebted for much valuable information, 
states that he has never seen two ancient 
globes so nearly allied. The similarity is so 
great as to place beyond doubt that they belong 
to the same series or are derived from a com- 
mon source. 

Special stress must be laid on the fact that 
‘‘Nuremberga” occupies on both the same 
central and conspicuous position—a proof that 
this point has no necessary connexion with the 
immediate objects of the picture, as has been 
inferred. The prominent marking of this city 
seems rather to figure as a kind of brand or 
certificate of the place where these globes were 
made, and possibly as an expression of the 
pride of the Nurembergers in their town, which 
was called by one of them ‘the centre of the 
earth.” 

Out of about a hundred words common to 
both globes, only some half-dozen show 
variations of orthography. But these devia- 
tions, trifling as they are, make it probable that 
Holbein had before him another edition of the 
Stevens globe. This conjecture is borne out 
by one or two more important differences 
between the two globes. 

The Stevens globe gives the line of Magellau’s 
circumnavigation of the world (1519-22). 
This is omitted by Holbein. On the other 
hand, the painter’s version shows a considerable 
number of additional names, all in the con- 
tinent of Europe. In France five provinces 
and four towns are inserted; in Spain we fiodl 
four provinces; Saxonia, Polonia, and Servia 
are added to the list; and in Italy, Rome and 
Genoa. 

It would be interesting to ascertain how fir 
these additions are due to the painter: how fir 
they may have existed on some later and fuller 
edition of the Stevens globe, from which he 
appears to have worked. The only sutis- 
factory mode of deciding this question would 
be by comparison with other old globes of 
similar type, should such be found to exist. 
The three other known globes by Schiner, 
that have come down to us, unfortunately 
throw no light upon this point. But it is quite 
possible that further examples may yet be 
hidden away in the dusty corners of public or 
private libraries. It is to be hoped that those 
who have access to such collections may bs 
tempted to take the matter up, and be able to 
bring fresh facts to bear upon it. In the 
general paucity of evidence respecting the 
picture, a solution of this question would 
no doubt be a contribution worth making 
towards unravelling the mystery that attaches 
to it. Mary F. 8. HERVEY. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. SPIELMANN’s article in the February 
number of the New Review—to which we re- 
ferred in advance a fortnight since—is now in 
the reader’s hands; anc he will, if he has any 
serious interest in the project discussed, be 
able to see that the writer of the elaborate 

per of which it is question can show 
plentiful cause for the faith that is in him. 


Pere... 





Pere, 
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After having perused Mr. Spielmann’s remarks, 
it is hard to come to any other conclusion than 
that the additional collection of work by de- 
ceased British artists should be in Trafalgar- 
square, where ificent examples of Turner, 
Constable, Wilkie, and Crome are lodged at 
present, though it is not perhaps so easy to 
decide whether the Government should favour 
the more or the less expensive of the two plans 
put forward for realisation on the same un- 
exceptionable site. For the moment, the less 
expensive would commend itself most readily. 
In the long run, the more costly might be found 
also the most honourable and the most satis- 
factory. The plans are worth everyone’s 
attention. 

Tu exhibitions to open next week include : 
water-colour drawings of the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society, at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly ; 
a collection of paintings by M. Th. de Bock, at 
the Goupil G: 
Triumph of Ariadne,” and other foreign pic- 
tures, at the Hanover Gallery—both in New 
Bond-street ; and one hundred sketches, <c., 
by Mr. Frank L. Emanuel, at Mr. Stacey’s 
Gallery, Old Bond-street. 


THE newly formed Japan Society already 
counts more than one hun members. The 
chairman of the council is Prof. W. Anderson ; 
and the hon. secretaries are Messrs. A. Diosy 
and D. Goh. 


Mr. Maurice HEWwLert, whose intended 
lectures at the South Kensington Museum upon 
“The Revival of Platonism” we noticed last 
week, informs us that, in consequence of the 
prevalence of influenza, he has been obliged to 
postpone their delivery until November. 


For the same reason, Miss J. E. Harrison’s 
lectures on ‘‘The Myth of Demeter and 
Persephone,” announced to begin at South 
Kensington on February 6, are postponed till 
May. 


Mr. Jos—ErH CHUNDER Dutt has reprinted. 


from the Jndian Nation (Calcutta) an account 
of an archaeological visit to Gauhati, the 
ancient capital of Assam. The temples, Xc., 
he describes mostly date only from the eight- 
eenth century, as is shown by the inscriptions 
which he is careful to quote. There are, how- 
ever, many ruins of older buildings and frag- 
ments of sculpture, which would perhaps repay 
more detailed examination. _It is sad to think 
that the destruction of some of these is due to 
the-misdirected activity of British engineers. 
Mr. Dutt’s pamphlet gives evidence of a keen 
enjoyment of the picturesque, such as is not 
common in the writings of natives. It con- 
cludes with an appeal to the Provincial Govern- 
ment to establish an antiquarian museum for 


Assam. 


THE STAGE. 

LE PETIT THEATRE, 

, Paris: Feb. 2, 1892. 
Four years ago a group of young poets, 
musicians, and artists started a novel experi- 
ment in dramatic art, which they set forth with 
the following explanation : 
“ We are going to open a theatre of Marionettes: 
our actors will be artistically carved, their limbs 
will move with grace and ease, they will be richly 
attired, and their language exquisite poetry. 
Friends, artists of renown, will paint the scene 
of our miniature stage, and the music will be suc 
as Prospero could command. Our audience, a 


ery; M. Hans Makart’s “ The | P@* 


chosen few, must draw largely on their imagina- | 
tion, forget dull care and the outer world, M. Zola | 


and the Impressionists, in order to spend a pleasant 


_ hour or two with us in Dreamland.” 


So the Petit Théatre in the Passage Vivienne 
was founded and prcspered; and its annual 





premiere is now looked forward to with delight 

y the ‘‘ chosen few,” an audience com of 
the pick of artistic society in Paris. A limited 
number of paying performances are given 
afterwards for the benefit of the public. The 
auditorium can contain about 150 spectators ; 
the miniature stage is about 8 feet wide by 
10 feet in depth, while the height of the actors 
varies from 15 to 22 inches; the scenery is 
in proportion. The first play given was an 


adaptation of Aristophanes’ comedy, ‘ The —— 


Birds” ; the year after, a clever adaptation of 
Shakspere’s ‘‘ Tempest,’ by M. Bouchor; the 
oet, who is the life and soul of the Petit 

héitre. Last year we had a charming old 
mystery-play, ‘‘Tobie,” by M. Bouchor, the 
scenery was painted by MM. Rochegrosse, 
Lerolle, and Doucet, and the music composed 
by M. Baille. The part of Tobias was recited 
(below the stage) by M. Richepin, the other 
ts by well-known poets and artists, while 
M. Rabbe (the translator of Shelley) barked to 
perfection the part of Tobias’s dog. Last night 
the fourth season of the Petit Théatre opened 
with M. Bouchor’s “La Légende de Sainte- 
Cécile,” in three acts, in verse. The scene is 
laid in a city of Asia Minor, in the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Beside the leading 
characters—St. Cecilia, St. Michel, Gaymas, 
the King—there are an invisible chorus of 
angels, a jailor, and two angels. 

M. Bouchor’s ‘‘ Legend of St. Cecilia” is a 
modernised version of story of the pure love of a 
Christian maiden for Valérien, a convert to the 
new faith; of the persecution they undergo at 
the hands of the wicked King of Syria and his 
infamous, yet jocose, councillor, Gaymas; the 
temptations they resist, fortified by divine 
grace, and by the occasional presence of St. 
Michel (a splendid puppet in golden armour 
and beautiful white wings); and, lastly, their 
martyrdom, and the sight of St. Cecilia borne 
heavenwards by two angels. Childish as it 
may appear, this puppet-show was witnessed 
with almost naive attention by an audience 
composed of over one hundred and fifty repre- 
sentatives of the most sceptical members of 
Parisian society—authors, artists, critics, and 
journalists. Such is the magic power of poetry 
and music! And yet ‘‘St. Cecilia” is not to 
be compared to the previous performances of 
‘*The Tempest” and ‘‘Tobias.” It is a little 
too long, and, at times, the dialogue is some- 
what monotonous; but here and there are 
some charming verses and quaint conceits. 
The following address of the pagan Gaymas to 
the statue of Bacchus is a good specimen of 
M. Bouchor’s humour : 


** Ce dieu qui vous indigne 
A dans ses beaux cheveux le doux fruit de la vigne ; 
Plein de grace, il médite une folle chanson, 
Et l’on ne sait trop s’il est fille ou garcon. 
Or, chaque annce il meurt pour les hommes, sans 
phrases, 
Ses membres délicats, un rustre les écrase, 
Les foule aux pieds, en fait jaillir le sang divin 
Qui rira dans la coupe ; et lorsque, griice au vin, 
Nous oublions remords, souvis, tristesses vaines, 
C’est le sang de Bacchus qui flambe dans nos 
veines ! ’’ 


The musical part of the performance—a 
partition or score of itselfi—was very pretty, 
and reflects great credit on the composer, 
M. Chausson, a prix de Rome. The quartet of 
female voices and the quatuor of string instru- 
ments were heard to advantage from behind 
the stage. As regards the actors, their elocu- 
tion, gait, and gestures, though a little stiff, were 
above criticism, and their dresses were rich and 
of exquisite taste. The scenery was a master- 
piece of scenic art; while M. Lerolle’s trans- 
formation tableau—the apparition of St. Cecilia 
after her martyrdom—was visibly inspired 
frow Murillo. 

C. NicHorson. 





MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
English Carols of the Fifteenth Century. Edited 
by J. A. Fuller Maitland. (The Leadenhall 


Press.) 
“THE transitional period in the development 
of an art cannot be without interest to 
musicians.” It would, indeed, hardly be 
ible to conceive of a period of greater 
interest; for then opportunity is given for 
examination and experiment, and one can 
indulge in great expectations which may or may 
not be realised. We are now actually living in 
such a period. What will become of the classical 
forms? and what will be the new art forms ” 
are questions which are constantly being asked, 
and will be asked until some new genius comes 
and answers them in deeds and not in words. 

The series of Carols in the volume before us 
show the science of counterpoint in an early 
and rudimentary condition, befure the influence 
of the ‘‘ organum”’ had died out. Their special 
value does not consist in their beauty or excel- 
lence, but in that they are the only existing 
specimens of English music of the period ; and, 
moreover, they are supposed to be the work of 
one composer, pocbell y of no less a man 
than John Dunstable, known as the father of 
counterpoint. The Carols are from « MS. roll 
in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
On the other side is an ecclesiastical treatise in 
monkish Latin. No. 7 is the famous ‘ Agin- 
court Song,” supposed to have been composed 
about 1417, which tells how 


** Our kyng went forth to normundy 
Wyth grace and myth of chyualry 
ther god for hym wrouth meruelowsly 
(werfore ynglond may cal and cry 
Deo gracias anglia 
redde pro victoria.’’ 
It may be stated that there is a three-part 
composition of Dunstable’s in the British 
Museum; and in the Bodleian at Oxford there 
is an old document ‘‘ De manu Diistapli,” dated 
** Anno Gratiae 1438 die mensis Aprilis.”’ 

In the present volume the Carols are written 
in modern notation, and parts huve been dis- 
creetly added by Mr. W. 8. Rockstro, an 
authority in these matters, in accordance 


with certain laws which he deduced 
from the compositions themselves. These 
laws have been drawn up in the Intro- 


duction, and form, as it were, a system of 
counterpoint as practised in the fifteenth 
century. Thatit is a comparatively free one 
may be gathered from the fact that ‘ con- 
secutive octaves occur occasionally,” and that 
‘* consecutive fifths ure common.” It may be 
asked why Mr. Rockstro added parts at all; 
and we are told that it was done ‘‘to make the 
harmonic progression intelligible, and to render 
it possible to sing the compositions with more 
or less good effect.” The additions are skil- 
fully made, although in the Triphonia the 
added part giving the third of the chord 
destroys the old quaint effect of unison, fifth, 
and octave. The added parts are carefully 
noted, so that the Carols, if desired, can be 
sung in their original form. 

An appendix contains the Bodleian version 
of the ‘‘ Agincourt Song,” the music being 
translated into modern notation; and at the 
commencement of the volume a facsimile of the 
same Song is given. The book is admirably 

rinted, and is certainly one of very great 
interest. J. 8S. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
MLLE. SzUMOWSKA was pianist at the last 
Monday Popular Concert. She played three 
Chopin solos—the modern pianist’s substitute 
for a Sonata. .The Nocturne was given in a 
spusmodic manner, and the Mazurka was 
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hurried; some portions of the C sharp minor 
Scherzo were well rendered, but still there was 
not the proper grip of the music. Mlle. 
Szumowska is young and talented, but not 

a great pianist. e programme included 
Handel's Sonata in D for violin, interpreted by 


Mme. Neruda with her usual vigour and | 


brilliancy, Haydn’s Quartet in E flat (Op. 71, 

No. 3), and Beethoven's Sonata in A for piano- 
forte and ’cello. Mr. O’Mara, who has a 
pleasing voice, was the vocalist. 


Mr. Richarp Gomrertz gave the first of | 


‘two chamber concerts at the Princes’ Hall on 


Wednesday evening. The programme com- | 


menced with Beethoven's great Quartet in B 


flat (Op. 130); and although some of the last | 


Quartets bear 4 still higher opus number, this 


one contains the last movement which the | 


composer ever wrote. Any attempt to make 


better known these last and marvellous works | 


of Beethoven deserves encouragemert; but 
surely if the ordinary chamber works heard at 
the Popular Concerts call for analysis, these 
last (Quartets require it still more: they are not 
incomprehensible, but still they are difficult to 
follow. A request, too, to the public not to 
applaud between the various sections would be 
a decided advantage. The performance by 
Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, sarang and Ould 
was in many respects good, although at times 
the players cau ht little more of the composer’s 
peat than the fe tter. The Presto was taken at 
too rapid a rate to display distinctly all the 
delicate workmanship, and the Andante was 
decidedly hurried. Mr. Gompertz gave a vigor- 
ous rendering of a Tartini Sonata. Miss 
Fillunger sang Schubert’s ‘‘ Die Junge Nonne ” 

with much dramatic power. She also sang two 
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and characteristic, but the second is pretentious 
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** As a book for eiieiatnis the ‘ Year’s Art’ is both clear and accurate.”’— Saturday Review. 
** The work is indispensable.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
Now ready, price 3s, 6d 


THE YEAR’S ART, 1892. 


By MARCUS B. HUISH, 
Editor of the ** Art Journul.’’ 


Containing a concise epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which 
have occurred during the year 1891, together with information respecting the events of the year 1892. 
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With Preface and Notes by Professor J. 
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= <== | NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
ADELPHI THEATRE. | THIS  eeak Mr Word. 8, EAST LYNNE, Messrs. Fuller 


Harcourt Beatty, Henry de Svila, 
THIS EVENING, at bg THE TRUMPET CALL. Mr. | Arthur Est: court, J.C. Chute, and Bassett Roe ; Mesdames 
Leonurd Boyne, Messrs. J. D. Beveridge, L. a Dalton, | Bertie 
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Northcote, &e. 5 Dane, “ 
leigh, and Miss Clara _" PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
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| P;~ dy, Mets - \ —h gt Bg 
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COCOA 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. : 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 


TO ALL WHO DRINK COCOA,.—‘* CADBURY’S COCOA contains in a condensed and 
increased form all the nourishing properties of the Cocoa bean. ‘The most perfect of prepared 
Cocvas, of absolute purity, and always alike in quality.”— Zhe Analyst. 


The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on ‘The Consumption of Cocoa,” warns the 
public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the following allusion to the 
firm of CADBURY BROTHERS :—“ It is the aim and practice of this famous firm to send out 
Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 





ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST. | © 


NO CHEMICALS USED. 


r 
‘ 
The Editor of the Medical Annual speaks in the highest terms of CADBURY’S COCUA as a 
beverage and a food for invalids on account of its absolute purity, high quality, and great 
solubility ; and counsels the Medical Profession to remember, in recommending Cocoa, that the y 
name CADBURY on any packet is a guarantee of purity. 
CADBURY’S COCOA.—« A Food alike suitable for building up the growing body, and for o 
a 


repairing the waste which is incidental to all the provesses of life.” —Health. 
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